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Mr. SHUSTER has been defeated in a fair fight. The 
government of a great empire declared war upon him, 
and the government of another mighty empire ‘“‘was 
consenting” to his defeat! It was ‘“‘a famous victory.” 
What was the casus belli which led up to this declaration 
of war? It was admitted that he was a man of con- 
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they have put aside all the modern tricks and subter- 
fuges, now unhappily too common in such cases, and by 
their conduct have won the respect and sympathy of 
the public. The case was one stich as does not chal- 
lenge public attention once in a hundred years, and, 
when prurient curiosity has ceased to tempt such jour- 
nalists as are willing to sell their souls for money, it will 
serve as a portent and a warning for generations to come. 
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I¥ Cardinal O’Connell has the intelligence which ought 
to go to the furnishing of a prince of the Roman hierarchy, 
he will see that a military escort is not the proper accom- 
paniment of a pageant in which a follower of the Prince 
of Peace is the principal figure. The arguments of 
those who defend the assignment of the Ninth Regiment 
of Massachusetts Infantry to this task are singularly 
inept. Because Prince Henry, representing the imperial 
government of Germany, was so honored, and because a 
military organization from Canada was once escorted 
by American soldiers, does it follow that an ecclesiastic 
who represents nothing of the kind should be treated 
in this unusual way? It is probably not true that the 
Prince Cardinal has sworn to support the temporal 
sovereignty of the pope; but let him be assured that 
the American people acknowledge no such foreign power 
and will not willingly admit the claim that an ecclesiastic 
of any church shall take rank with secuiar princes and 
be received as such with military honors. 
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THE “‘minutemen” and ministers of Boston who are 
asking for legislation forbidding appropriations of the 
public money for sectarian schools would do well to read 
Article XVIII. of the Amendments to the Constitution 
of Massachusetts. It reads as follows: ‘All moneys 
raised by taxation in the towns and cities for the support 
of public schools and all moneys which may be appro- 
priated by the State for the support of common schools, 
shall be applied to, and expended in, no other schools 
than those which are conducted according to law, under 
the order and superintendence of the authorities of the 
town or city in which the money is to be expended; and 
such money shall never be appropriated to any religious 
sect for the maintenance exclusively of its own school.” 
This article of the Constitution seems to be compre- 
hensive enough to meet all the exigencies of the case, 
and had better be left alone until some one wants to 
expunge it. If that time ever comes, something else 
will happen. 
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THE world is being transformed from ignorance to 
enlightenment, from brutality and selfishness to hu- 
manity, brotherhood, and spirituality, from hardness 
and intolerance to good will. This is our task. Some- 
times we think we are doing it all alone. ‘Things are 
coming our way. But, after all, it is too big a job for us 
all alone. We need help. In fact, we are being helped 
by others who do not bear our name and do not agree 
with us in all things, who think we have lost the vital 
element out of religion and other terrible things like 
that. ‘They, too, feel as if the whole burden of the world’s 
redemption were on their shoulders, but it isn’t. They 
are being helped by us, as we by them. We have some 
special things which we know to be of special value. 
So have they. Perhaps we are both right, not in the 
sense that both are partly wrong, but in the sense that 
what the one holds precious is not in conflict, but in 
harmony with what the other values. But, whether 
that is so or not, why not work together as far as we 
can? Unitarians need this together spirit just as much 
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as others, if not more. And it is only by that spirit that 
the world can be redeemed. If we will go together as 
far as we can, we shall be perpetually finding that we can 
go farther than we supposed, and each will learn from the 
other. This is the way we interpret the symposium of 
last week and give with what strength we may our own 
contribution to its message. 


Selling Goods. 


It is the fashion just now to give instruction to the 
new, practical science of effort; called “efficiency.” 
Among other things of the-kind there recently appeared 
the notice of a series of lectures on the art of “salesman- 
ship.”’ Why does one man or woman with the same 
opportunities sell twice as many goods as another? Just 
one instance out of the experience of a clerk in a large 
dry goods store may serve to illustrate, while at the same 
time it prepares the way for an application to the nobler 
field of spiritual endeavor. 

Everybody who sells goods becomes aware,.soon or 
late, of the existence and activity of the “shopper” who 
looks at everything, but never buys. She prices all 
kinds of goods, but is especially interested in that which 
is beautiful and costly. Now in the establishment men- 
tioned above, all the clerks had become aware of the 
existence of one persistent “shopper,” and every one had 
learned to avoid her if possible. When she appeared, 
they all became busy with affairs that took them out of 
her neighborhood, leaving the last one who could not 
escape without evident discourtesy to become the victim 
of her passion for shopping without spending money. 

Now the young man referred to above was of the kind 
who gets on in the world by studying human nature 
and getting on the right side of it. In this case, being 
at first caught and careless, he soon became interested. 
The shopper had once been rich. She was now poor, 
but she had good judgment and was able to appreciate 
the full value of rich fabrics and new designs. As the 
young man patiently served his profitless customer, 
something new occurred to him. ‘‘Why,’ he said to 
himself, “should not this inveterate shopper become a 
good advertiser? She must have friends to whom she 
reports what she finds. Why not make use of her to our 
mutual advantage?” Acting upon this auto suggestion, 
he “let himself go” in a debauch of salesmanship. He 
showed her everything she asked for and more; he brought 
out costly fabrics, and told her when and where bar- 
gains were to be had, when the new styles would come, 
and what plans their buyers were making for the coming 
season. As she left, he said cheerily, ““Come again and 
bring your friends.” 

The result exceeded his fondest anticipations, for this 
penniless shopper had many friends and acquaintances. 
She infected them with her own curiosity, told them of 
the bargains to be had or the choice goods to be seen. 
She gladly took samples to show to her friends, and 
soon brought the young man a rich harvest of trade, 
besides what came from those who, unable to shop for 
themselves, made her their buyer. Every one was a 
gainer by this investment in politeness and common sense. 

And now for the moral of this trivial episode in the 
application of the principles that lead to efficiency in 
salesmanship. Recently there appeared in the Christian 
Register a partial list of the Unitarians who are not 
quite “‘all there,” the semi-detached, the quasi, the 
post-mortem, and others to whom might have been 
added “‘the flying buttresses,’ ‘who support the Church 
from the outside. What shall the earnest and faithful 
preacher and pastor do with and for them? ‘There has 
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sprung up in recent years a custom which is a threat to 
the prosperity and stability of the Church, looked at from 
the business side, and a still more disheartening phenom- 
enon when regarded from the point of view of those who 
would make the Church spiritually efficient? Men and 
women of wealth, culture, and general intelligence seem 
to say to themselves, if they do not say aloud: “We do 
not care to attend church or pay for its maintenance. 
If we ask the clergy for any service at marriages or fu- 
nerals, we will pay as we go.” ‘The habit of paying for 
the services of a minister at funerals is a sinister sign of 
the times. It indicates an intention to be free from all 
obligation to support the Church as an institution founded 
to promote the welfare of the whole community. 

Now what should be the attitude and disposition of 
the minister of religion so regarded and so treated? Let 
us take a leaf from the experience of the salesman and 
the shopper. The “‘outsider’’ who asks for the attend- 
ance and services of a clergyman does so at a time when, 
if ever, his heart and mind are open to gentle influences. 
Marriage and death are natural sacraments, and he who 
is called to minister at the altar of natural human affec- 
tion has an opportunity which, rightly improved, leads 
on to a recognition of the divine mission of religion and 
the Church to impart strength, comfort, and instruction 
to the needy sons of men. Our noblest ministers, men 
of light and leading, have found their best opportunities 
to do good in this seemingly fortuitous contact with the 
unchurched world that lies around us. 

Many instances of the kind just hinted at might be 
gleaned from the records of our most successful pastors: 
let one stand for all. A man who had never attended 
church since he left home to make his fortune in the city 
had become rich, arrogant, and self-sufficient. But 
trouble came to him: he had no children and his wife 
died. Asa matter of course, he conformed to the custom 
of the place, and called in a minister as an official to be 
paid for his work. Happily the minister was a man 
who could penetrate to the heart of a strong man quiver- 
ing in agony because of his loss and loneliness. ‘To that 
heart he ministered until friendship sprang up, and 
through that a door was opened into the church he had 
neglected and despised. Fortunately in all the wide 
desolation of the unchurched multitude there is left the 
impulse to seek out a minister of religion and offer him 
his great opportunity. G. B. 


Love and Work. 


The dearest possession of man in this eager, busy 
world is love. ‘That is the best thing in life,—the com- 
pensation for unrewarded toil, the solace of unsatisfied 
longings and baffled desires. With love in the heart, 
spiritual verities assert themselves; for the heart must 
beat in true time to the harmony of its heavenly visitor. 
Given the certainty of an inner companionship that tran- 
scends the limitations of this restricted world, life becomes 
splendidly worth the living, sacrifice is no longer sacri- 
fice, values change, and the thing that would once have 
appeared most difficult becomes the inspiration for nobler 
action. Given that boundless sympathy with all who 
suffer or aspire, which seems to animate the saintliest 
natures, our common days would take on a wonderful 
new significance, and appear to us all as opportunities, 


‘not as finalities. 


But, next to love, work is the divinest gift of God 
to man. It seems sometimes as if no life could be a per- 
manently happy, healthy one into which there had not at 


‘some time entered the necessity for hard, taxing work of 
one kind or another. ‘There is a stern joy in throwing 
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one’s self into something difficult, in forcing the reluctant 
will to face the drudgery of uneventful days with their 
round of petty duties, not one of which seems important 
in itself, but the sum of which yields us discipline, that 
secret of reserve force in character. As we grow older, 
most of us accept the truth that the thing in life we really 
care most about, so far as our single individual selves are 
concerned, is growth, an increasing range of experience 
and sympathy. We are never satisfied with ourselves 
until we have ceased to grow; but, when we cease to grow, 
it means stagnation. Confessed or not, we still keep, 
through successive disappointments, the persistent crav- 
ing for more life and more knowledge and wider service. 
We may long for something, happiness, perhaps; and yet 
we will not buy even that at the cost of that growth, 
the impulse toward which has come to be second nature, 
a thing not to be reasoned about, but. to be accepted. 
So we come to know that stronger than the desire to have 
what we long for is the desire to be and to do that which 
most truly justifies our lifelong quest; and all experience, 
either of joy or of sorrow or of work, is of value to us 
personally only as it helps to shape us into something finer 
and nobler than we have been. 

If this is what a man really cares most for,—and in his 
inner heart it surely is,—then he must stand in close, 
first-hand relations with the work of the world. There 
is no other way. He must do the hard thing himself, 
not let others do it for him. He must be willing to have 
his nerves tortured, his heart pierced, his days spent, and 
his love wasted. He must forget himself, and he must 
live for his work’s sake. He may sweeten it, and he 
ought, with the thought of others whose very name is 
fresh inspiration; but he must remember what George 
Eliot said, “It is not true that love makes all things easy: 
it makes us choose what is difficult.” 

‘The men and women who work are not the ones whose 
vanes are always pointing east. They do not have to 
be comfortable before they can be joyous. To exult in 
the consciousness of kinship with the active, on-reaching 
forces of nature, to fling one’s self into work with an 
enthusiasm that yet foresees all the inevitable jar and 
fret of detail, all the weariness of body and spirit that 
must be endured before the work is finished, all the fric- 
tion and misunderstanding that may seem to mar it; 
to be able to say to one’s self, ‘‘I am brother to the me- 
chanic at his forge and to the farmer at his plough, to 
the girl that spins all day at her loom in the hot, dusty 
factory and to her who bends over her sewing, dragging 
her needle in and out; I know, as they do, the strain and 
the ache and the weariness, and, God helping me, I 
will do something to put into their lives, too, a glimpse of 
the reward,’’—to have felt all this goes deeper and means 
more than all enjoyment, and makes personal happiness 
seem a poor, cheap thing in comparison. 

Believing this, how pitiful, how perplexing, is the case 
of the poor souls, in whatever part of the city they may 
live, who miss their proper work! How sad the chance of 
those who seek and seek, finding no place for which they 
are fitted, no work for which they are trained, no corner 
where the effort of their hands or of their brains is needed! 
Our cities are full of them. What shall we do with those 
who desire only the work which seems most agreeable, 
and who scorn whatever might seem to set them a little 
lower in the social scale? What shall we do with those 
who have had no chance for training, no early friend to 
set their feet in the right path? What shall we do with 
those who, with the best will in the world, seem destined 
to be the feather in every wind that blows, missing ap- 
parently by the misfortune of their very natures that 
power of concentration which means success? What shall 
we do with those who do not care whether they work or 
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not, and who see in the years only so many rounds of 
days to be spent as pleasantly as possible? 

This is the real problem of our day,—how to redeem the 
work of our humblest toilers from the overstrain of too 
intense competition and the spur of daily necessity for 
mere bread, and then how to put into it the uplift and 
the outlook which come from wider vision of the eternal 
compensations. We do not want to take away from man 
the necessity for work, not even the necessity for hard 
work; for only thus can the sinews of the spirit be 
strengthened. Not hard work, but hopeless work, 
demoralizes. This problem has touched many souls. 
Many are attempting its solution here and there, but it 
needs helpers on every hand. 

It is love and work together that must save the world. 
We need love to inspire, to teach us to appreciate. We 
need the desire to do real work in the world if our lives 
are to be of any real consequence or value. Love without 
work may weaken, become sentimental, until we forget 
that ‘fine feelings are worth anything only when they 
serve as the motive power for fine deeds.”” Work without 
love may become narrowing, cramping: Mrs. Browning 
has said it for us:— 


“Beloved, let us love so well, 
Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work, 
And each commended for the sake of each 
By all true lovers and true workers born.” 


Boston, Mass. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


December at Headquarters. 


Under the supervision of the president of the Associa- 
tion an extended report of the work considered as ac- 
complished at headquarters during the month of December 
was prepared for the perusal of the Board of Directors 
at their meeting held January 9. It may be interesting 
to the readers of the Register to see a summary of this 
report. It is impossible to reproduce it in full. The 
following items are condensed as much as is consistent 
with a fair synopsis of the various accounts of the work 
presented. 

The total contributions on the donation account for 
running expenses up to January 1 is $11,404.87, as against 
$9,323.28 at the same date a year ago. ‘Thus the gifts 
of the churches are, on the whole, encouraging and with a 
few exceptions show a tendency to increase over the con- 
tributions of last year. 

With the gift of $1,000 from the estate of Miss Tufts 
of Somerville the total of receipts of permanent funds 
held in trust for general and special purposes for the eight 
months ending January 1 is $132,847.50. 

The Apportionment Commission has issued its first cir- 
culars, and its secretary has carried’ on a correspondence 
with a large number of ministers and parish committees. 
The apportionment plan seems to meet with general 
acceptance. It is in no sense a tax or assessment on the 
parishes, and it is increasingly evident that the success 
of the plan will promote unity of feeling and effort, and 
it may be reasonably hoped that it will provide a larger 
and more reliable income for the Association. 

The committees on the new hymn book and the new 
service book have held several meetings during the month 
and have made good progress. ‘The Service Book Com- 
mittee and the Committee on the Ministerial Handbook 
have their material well in hand, and the books will 
probably be ready, with the hymn book, for the printers 
in the spring. 

During the month two books were published, ‘‘’The 
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Historical Jesus and the ‘Theological Christ,” by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, and the fourteenth volume in the works of 
Theodore Parker, ‘Saint Bernard, and Other Papers,” 
edited with notes by Charles W. Wendte. Forty-one 
copies of Channing’s discussions and essays have been 
given away and 56,000 tracts have been received from 
the printer in order to replace in ordinary course depleted 
stock. .Including both books and tracts 1,120 parcels 
have been sent out by express, mail, or freight from the 
shipping-room. 

The book sales of the American Unitarian Association 
publications for the month have amounted to $1,253.65 
as against $1,033.84 for the December of the year before. 
During the last month 5,400 copies of the January Word 
and Work were issued and 5,200 mailed. Of the “Uni- 
tarian Calendar’’ forty-four editions of the January issue 
were mailed, totalling 8,200 copies. 

Events have moved rapidly during the last month in our 
Japanese work. Mr. Uchigasaki, the new minister of the 
Tokyo church, has formulated and is now working out a 
number of plans for the advancing of our cause, and Mr. 
MacCauley, the representative of our Association, is 
heartily co-operating. Plans have been adopted during 
the last month by which it is hoped that Rikugozass, 
the Unitarian magazine, will be made self-supporting 
within the year. The Unitarian church in Tokyo has 
received a number of noteworthy accessions to its member- 
ship. Mr. MacCauley has been kept very busy by the 
depredations of the white ants at the headquarters there, 
necessitating a thorough overhauling of the building. 

Advertisements of Unitarian literature under contracts 
of from three months to a year’s duration have appeared 
in Everybody's Magazine, Munsey’s Magazine, Western 
World, Teachers’ Journal, the New England Craftsman, 
Railroad Magazine, The Argosy, and the All-Story Maga- 
zine. ‘These advertisements bring in numerous requests 
for literature, and the result in correspondence is handled 
by the secretary of the Association. The secretary also 
edits the monthly Calendar which goes into forty-six 
churches. The officers of the Association furnish as 
heretofore the editorial matter for Word and Work and 
the pages devoted to the accounts of the activities of the 
Association. 

An interesting and inspiring ministers’ meeting was 
held on the Monday before Forefathers’ Day. ‘The 
meeting was addressed by Trinitarian and Unitarian 
ministers under the auspices of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Congregational Ministers. The president of the 
Association presided. 

The first Finnish church has been organized at Virginia, 
Minn., under the care of the Rev. Risto Lappala. A 
Danish Unitarian church, called Folketes Kirke, has 
been organized by the Rev. Hagerup-Nissen at Superior, 
Wis. At Lincolnville, Me., a new society has been 
formed with a membership of fifty-four. 

Rev. Régnvaldur Petursson, our superintendent of 
Icelandic work, has recently visited the Icelandic settle- 
ments west of Lake Winnipeg to prepare for the coming 
of the new minister for that circuit in the summer. Mr. 
Petursson expects to go to Iceland in March and there 
secure a new helper. Rev. E. S. Forbes, secretary of the 
Department of Social and Public Service, has just re- 
turned from a six weeks’ journey in the Middle West, 
upon which he has reported in Word and Work. He 
has completed the make-up of the nineteen committees 
of his department and reports the organization of a score 
of Social Service clubs in our churches. 

During the month three new church buildings have been 
dedicated,—a handsome stone structure by the Third 
Society in Cambridge, costing $45,000, a new meeting- 
house at Marblehead, at a cost of $15,000, and a simple 
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parish hall of classic architecture for the new society 
in Calgary, Alberta, at a cost of $5,500, on which there 
is some debt. The last payment on the church lot of 
the new society in Winnipeg has been raised, and building 
will probably be begun in the spring. A good lot has 
been bought by the new society in Sacramento, Cal., at 
a cost of $4,500. The society will probably be ready to 
build in the coming summer. At San Diego, Cal., Unity 
House, which is to be occupied and maintained as a home 
for working girls, has been acquired. The committee 
in charge of the investment of the Hunt Fund has com- 
pleted the purchase of a lot at Eugene, Ore., and has made 
the first payment on the property at Randolph, Mass. 
Agreements have been entered into by the committee 
for the purchase of a lot at Flushing, N.Y., and for the 
completion of the parsonage at Montague, Mass. ‘Three 
societies, at Holyoke, Mass., Pittsfield, Mass, and Jackson, 
Mich., each aided by the Association, have, during the 
month, voted to sell their present church properties and 
rebuild in a more attractive location. 

Notice has been received of the gift to the First Church 
in San Francisco of a new organ, of the purchase of an 
organ by the society in Colorado Springs, and of the 
purpose of the Church of the Messiah in New York to 
install a new organ next summer. ‘The Pacific School for 
the Ministry has received a gift in land valued at $15,000. 
The Carolina Industrial School has received its first 
fund, a gift of $1,500, made by the members of the First 
Church in Brooklyn, to found a memorial scholarship 
in honor of Mr. George C. Brackett. 

The new Japanese society in Oakland, Cal., has begun 
its work in a rented house under the charge of Mr. and 
Mrs. Aoto. The society in Lincoln, Neb., has made a 
sale of the land adjoining the church. Receipts of this 
sale in connection with the lately established Beatrice 
Fund will make this society hereafter self-supporting. 
In the extreme north-west of the country Rev. F. A. Weil 
of Bellingham, Wash., has opened two new preaching 
stations, forming now a circuit of three new preaching 
stations which he handles from Bellingham. In the 
extreme south-east a missionary campaign has been 
planned in Florida. On January 1 Mr. Nobbs takes 
charge of the church in Jacksonville, Rev. E. H. Gordon 
will open work at Orlando and Sanford, and Rev. A. L. 
Hudson at Miami and Daytona. Rev. F. M. Bennett 
of Lawrence has been commissioned to reopen the work 
at Oklahoma City. Rev. W. S. Key of North Carolina 
has spent the month in Massachusetts speaking and 
lecturing in the interests of the plans of the trustees of 
the Carolina Industrial School. 

After a service of fourteen years Rev. Alfred Manchester 
has resigned as secretary on the Supply of Pulpits, a 
difficult work, which he has conducted with unusual tact 
and patience. Mrs. Hatheway, stenographer in the 
Publication Department, has withdrawn, and her place 
has been taken by Miss Williams. 

Recent preaching appointments by the president of the 
Association have been met at Ithaca, N.Y., Brockton, 
Amherst, Bernardston, and Stoneham, and he has also 
visited Holyoke, Northampton, Greenfield, and Montague. 
The secretary of the Association has lectured four times 
before the Tuckerman School and met appointments at 
the dedication of the church in Marblehead, at the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary in the Carlisle 
meeting-house, and at the annual meeting and banquet 
of the church at Franklin, N.H., and at Attleboro, Mass. 
He also preached at Stoneham, Mass., and spoke before 
the Suffolk Branch Alliance at headquarters. 

Fifteen meetings of the various societies, boards, 
trustees, Alliances, and committees have been held in 
Channing Hall or in Room 3 during the month, including 
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Forefathers’ Day and the Ministers’ Meeting mentioned 
above, and meetings of the Naward Biblical Club, the 
Indian Industries League, the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, as well as the organizations more closely 
connected with our work. Lewis G. WILSON. 


NOMINATIONS. 


A meeting of the Nominating Committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association was held in Boston, January 11, 
1912, at which it was voted “that the Christian Register, 
The Unitarian Advance, The Western Conference Uni- 
tartan, The Pacific Unitarian and Word and Work be 
requested to publish the plan of nominating officers and 
directors as now in force under the rules of the Asso- 
ciation, together with the request of the Nominating 
Committee that nominations under these rules be for- 
warded to Henry B. Sawyer, secretary, 147 Milk Street, 
Boston, at the earliest possible moment.” 

The following officers are to be elected in accordance 
with the By-laws: president, eight vice-presidents by dis- 
tricts, secretary, assistant secretary, treasurer, six directors. 


PLAN OF NOMINATING OFFICERS AND! DIRECTORS. 


1. The Nominating Committee shall consist of eight 
(8) members, who shall be elected on the same ballot as 
the directors and in the following manner, namely :— 

In May, 1910, there shall be elected: 2 members from 
New England to serve one year; 1 member from the 
Southern States to serve one year; 1 member from the 
Middle States to serve one year; 2 members from the 
New England States to serve two years; 1 member from 
the Pacific Coast to serve two years; 1 member from the 
Western States to serve two years; and annually there- 
after four (4) members from these groups shall be 
elected alternately for two (2) years. This committee 
shall have power to effect its own organization and to fill 
vacancies in its membership. 

2. The committee, until the first day of April in each 
year, shall receive suggestions and recommendations of 
names to be put in nomination for directors at the next 
election, and on the first day of April, or as soon as practi- 
cable thereafter, shall prepare a list containing names of 
candidates for the executive offices, and containing at 
least six names of candidates for directors other than 
the executive officers,—to wit, the names of at least four 
candidates from New England, of at least one candi- 
date from the Middle and Southern States, and at least 
one candidate from the Western States and Pacific 
Coast. The committee shall also place in nomination 
for any office the name of any person in whose behalf 
has been filed before April 1 a nomination paper signed 
by at least fifty (50) Unitarians of adult age, provided 
that no more than five (5) of such signers shall be con- 
nected with the same church or parish. 

3. The committee shall send such lists, with a form of 
ballot attached, to each of the churches or missionary 
associations entitled to representation at the next annual 
meeting, and request them to vote for the nomination 
of candidates for the offices to be filled, and to return their 
ballots to the committee, and in so voting to select four 
candidates for directors for three years from the New 
England States, one from the Middle and Southern 
States, and one from the Western States and Pacific 
Coast, of which six candidates one at least shall be a 
woman and not more than three shall be ministers. 

4. Before the first day of May said committee shall 
count said ballots, and publish the names of the candidates 
so nominated in the Christian Register, and have them 
printed upon an official ballot to be presented at the 
annual meeting. 
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Current Topics. 


AN interesting problem for the national legislature 
and for the country is presented by the postmaster- 
general’s announced intention to urge upon Congress 
the passage of legislation providing for the ownership 
and operation of the telegraph systems by the govern- 
ment as a part of the post-office department. In most 
of the great European countries, and in many of the 
lesser ones, government ownership of telegraphs has 
been the established order for many years. President 
Taft, it was announced at the White House last Monday, 
after a conference between the Executive and the post- 
master-general, will transmit Mr. Hitchcock’s proposal 
to Congress for whatever action it might see fit to take 
upon it, without recommendation. It is argued by in- 
terests in control of one of the great telegraph systems of 
the country that government ownership of telegraphs 
would involve the ultimate government ownership of 
telephones. Mr. Hitchcock, in advancing his proposal 
last Monday, predicted that the project advocated by 
him would effect a material reduction of telegraph rates. 


od 


THE prospects for the ratification by the Senate of the 
general treaties of arbitration with Great Britain and 
France have been materially improved in the past ten 
days. By an agreement to amendments in the resolu- 
tion of ratification instead of in the provisions of the 
treaties themselves, the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has devised a plan to safeguard the powers of 
the Senate from invasion by the Executive, and at the 
same time to avoid the danger of nullifying the agree- 
ments as they stand by attempting to modify the terms 
in which they are expressed and have been approved by 
the governments involved. For the first time in its 
dealings with delicate international affairs, the Senate 
has decided to carry on the debate on the ratification of 
the treaties in public session instead of behind closed 
doors. ‘The innovation is due partly to the publicity 
which the President has given to the issue by his public 
utterances in his tour of the country and on other occasions 
since his return to Washington. 


& 


THE notable result of the general elections in Germany, 
which took place on January 12, is the enormous gains 
effected by the socialists. Polling an impressive total of 
about 4,400,000 votes, the Social Democrats won 26 
new seats on the face of the preliminary returns, a result 
which may be slightly modified by the reballots. When 
it is remembered that the “party which has no friends” 
began its career in German national affairs with only 
113,048 votes in 1871, the year after the establishment 
of the German empire at the historic ceremony in con- 
quered Paris, the achievement of last week appears sug- 
gestive of the steady progress of the party in the future. 
In the last Reichstag the Socialists had 43 seats. When 
next the national parliament convenes, they will be 
represented by at least 65 members. Although the 
Conservative-Clerical bloc which dominated the last 
Reichstag is still in safe mastery of the chamber, it has 
had fresh occasion to regard with apprehension the 
growth of the new power in German politics. 


Td 


In Paris the balloting in Germany was watched with 
absorbing interest. Among the issues involved in the 
election was the approval or disapproval of the conduct 
of the German foreign office in the crisis of last summer, 
which resulted in the compromise embodied in the Franco- 
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German .treaty concerning Morocco. The terms of that 
treaty had been bitterly criticised by various political 
groups in the Reichstag, and there were not lacking 
fears in France that the outcome of the balloting might 
precipitate the controversy afresh by involving the 
government in a defeat. Such a contingency has not 
been presented by the verdict of the German electorate. 
On the other hand, the dominant bloc has suffered losses 
enough to convince the government of the necessity of 
a more conservative course in international relations 
hereafter. Especially does the Socialist gain work for 
peace, inasmuch as the Socialist organization in Germany 
is working in harmonious co-operation with that of France 
for the furtherance_of the eause. 


a 


THE activities of the Chinese revolutionary govern- 
ment are assuming a phase of orderly efficiency which 
augurs ill for the future of the Manchu dynasty. A 
realization of the achievements of Sun Yat Sen, the pro- 
visional president of the republic, is in all probability at 
the bottom of the latest proposal advanced by the im- 
perial clan; namely, that Southern China be permitted 
to govern itself under the republican forms which it has 
chosen, on condition that no further attempts be made 
to drive the ruling race out of the North. Such a project 
the republicans are not at all eager to accept; and the 
indications are that at the end of the expiring armistice 
of six weeks the republican leaders will once more assume 
the offensive. It is becoming apparent that excellent 
administrative results already have been achieved by © 
Dr. Sun at Nankin. The preparations for a resumption 
of the war that are going on at the rebel capital point to 
the conclusion that the republicans are determined to 
press the issue to a decisive conclusion. 


Jt 


CONTROVERSIES growing out of the negotiation of the 
Franco-German treaty concerning Morocco culminated 
on January 9 in the resignation of the French minister of 
foreign affairs, M. De Sélves, and on the next day the 
complete discord in the government was manifested by 
the withdrawal of the entire Caillaux cabinet from office. 
The formation of a new ministry was intrusted, after a 
series of futile negotiations and ineffective groupings, 
to Raymond Poincaré, who last Saturday announced the 
organization of a cabinet containing some of the strong- 
est men of the republic,—such men as Aristide Briand, 
minister of justice; Alexandre Millerand, minister of 
war; Théophile Delcassé, minister of marine; and Léon 
Bourgeois, minister of labor. The successful perform- 
ance of his task by Premier Poincaré, who also took the 
portfolio of foreign affairs,,was greeted by Frenchmen 
of all political parties as an eminently satisfactory issue 
out of a delicate situation. ‘The new cabinet emphasises 
its belief in military strength as a necessity of the hour. 


wt 


THE Red Sea, famed for a military disaster described 
in the book of Exodus, figured in the news of the day 
last week as the scene of a naval engagement between 
Turkéy and Italy. The results of the battle were an- 
nounced in an official note, issued at Rome on January 
12, in the following colorless language: ‘‘The Italian 
fleet in the Red Sea destroyed [on January 7] seven Turk- 
ish warships and captured a Turkish armed yacht. 
The Turkish warships offered a violent resistance, but no 
loss was suffered by the Italians.’’ ‘The vessels destroyed 
were gunboats of an obsolete type, which evidently were — 
preparing to convoy a military expedition from Arabia, 
which was to have found its way across Egypt into Trip- 
olitania. So superior were the Italian ships in range and 
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armament that the Turks did not succeed in inflicting 
any damage upon the attacking force. Thus ended the 
first authenticated naval conflict between Italy and Tur- 
key since the war began. | 


Brevities, 


Those who rank themselves as men of genius sometimes 
forget that at least six kinds of brushes go to the outfit 
of a gentleman. 


The difference between a fool and a hero: the fool 
jumps in without counting the cost; the hero counts the 
cost and then jumps in. 


Encroachments will be made upon the common, un- 
sectarian schools of America until the public wakes up; 
then something will happen. 


“It is an unchallengeable fact that the great mass of 
the population of India are deeply attached to the British 
throne.” So says Unity and the Minister. 


When men and women declare war upon society, 
they ought not to feel aggrieved if the declaration of 
war is accepted and acted upon, and yet they do. 


If the three new American cardinals had sworn al- 
legiance to the pope as a temporal ruler, they could 
not lawfully claim the privileges of American citizenship. 


It is sometimes said that people who have so little 
African blood in their veins that they are able to live 
among ‘white folks’’ do not make good. As they es- 
cape detection, how do we know? 


Papers from India speak of the shock of earthquake 
which was felt on the day the king and queen of England 
entered Delhi, and of the general apprehension that it 
portended some misfortune to the empire. 


American citizens are those who love the law and its 
institutions, no matter where they were born. When 
naturalized, they take precedence of the native-born 
pessimists who despair of the republic. 


Emerson says in his Journal that Irishmen worked on 
the railroad in Concord seventy years ago, from daylight 
until dark, for fifty centsa day. ‘The wife of one of them 
complained to him that this was not enough for the sup- 
port of a family. 


We are asked if we should object if a military escort 
were offered distinguished Protestants arriving from a 
foreign land, for instance to Bishop Lawrence or Dr. Gor- 
don. Most certainly we should, if by any possibility such 
a thing could happen. 


Letters to the Editor, 
“Men and Religion.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The “Men and Religion’? movement, which is now 
holding a campaign in Boston, has so masculine and 
wholesome a title that it kindles the interest of all who 
care for religion, and especially for religion as appro- 
priate to men. I have thought it my duty, therefore, 
to inquire whether the scope of this movement included 
ee co-operation of the Unitarian Fellowship, and am 
old, by what appears to be coimpetent authority, that 
such co-operation is not anticipated. I was led to in- 
quire, further, whether this exclusion was on the ground 
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that Unitarians were not men, or on the ground that they 
had all the religion they needed, and my informant re- 
plied that he had not heard either of these grounds 
alleged. It was felt, however, that the inclusion of 
the Unitarian Communion might detach a much larger 
constituency, and that the movement would therefore 
be more effective if it were definitely “evangelical.” 

If this is a correct statement of the case, it seems to 
me desirable that Unitarians should know where they 
stand. Unless I am misinformed, the movement re- 
sembles the campaign of a year ago for new endowment 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. Money and 
service were then freely asked of Unitarians, and gladly 
given by them, with the clear understanding that this 
admirable work explicitly excludes all but Evangelical 
Christians from administrative control. The same lim- 
itation appears to mark the present movement. ‘‘Men 
and Religion’? seems to be the somewhat ambitious title 
for a proposed revival, not of religion in terms of man- 
hood, but of religion in terms of Christology; and Uni- 
tarians, however much they may care either for religion 
or for men, must watch the progress of the undertaking 
as friendly lookers-on, with fraternal hopes that it may 
promote a manly religion, yet not without a flicker of 
amusement at its appropriation of so comprehensive 
a name. Francis G. PEABODY. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


The Bottom Fact. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

On page 13 of the Register for January 4 are quoted 
these words from an English source: “Its [Christianity’s] 
bottom fact is God, who reveals himself in the gospel, 
and who waits to reveal himself to-day in us. And it is 
at the bottom of their own soul that real believers eventu- 
ally find him. There they feel the presence of a Love 
that will not let them go.” The words recalled most 
vividly an utterance of one whom some of the older of 
us remember,—Salter, who in the late sixties was our min- 
ister at West Cambridge, now Arlington, a man of droll 
and unfailing humor, yet of depth and ability. We had 
been confiding and comparing our intellectual struggles 
and difficulties, when at last came this word from him, 
“T touched bottom on God, and have been rising ever 
since.’ He was buried at sea, I think, poor fellow! But 
why ‘poor’? Even there, underneath him were the 
Everlasting Arms. Ay DS Carpine 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Pa. 


The New England and the Oriental Points of View 
in Religion. 


BY REV. JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


The New England attitude, an inheritance from the 
teachings of Jonathan Edwards (who sits yet in his 
“magisterial chair’’), is that of self-analysis, of self- 
accusation, of repentance. In the Oriental or Indian 
scheme of life there is no room for self-scrutiny, no time 
for repentance. The novitiate, the pupil, knows that 
he makes mistakes, that he sins, but he ceases to think 
of them. He gains by his increased knowledge, and enters 
upon a new and better day. 

Is not this forward looking wiser than the New England 
habit of self-interrogation and repentance? May not 
this self-accusation, this continued repentance, become 
morbidness, the only fruit of which is sorrow? 

We admit that we have no right to judge others, to 
censure or criticise them. Why, then, should we con- 
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demn ourselves? Should we not be as courteous, as 
charitable with ourselves as with others? 

It is not this tyrannical self-condemnation that brings 
the greater life, the nobler vision, but the larger truth 
that we have gleaned. We must cut these self-imprison- 
ing cords, and let the self free for ideality, spontaneity, 
affection, faith, adventure. How can we do any work 
well with the spirit @ la dimanche? 

In the Dark Ages, in the long lists of the popes, the 
name of Gregory shines like a star gleaming through a 
cloudy sky, because he composed his immortal chants. 
One of his chants is worth more than a million of the 
morbid, petty self-revilements of a Saint Anthony or Saint 
Teresa. In contrast to these, how much more inspiring 
are the noble words of A. T. N. in the article on “New 
Year Introspection”! Surely the love of good is higher 
than the hatred of evil, the passion for truth than the 
despising of falsehood, the worship of the beautiful than 
the detestation of the ugly. How wide the gulf between 
the one who feels himself mean, petty, full of shame, 
smitten with sin, and the serene, cosmic soul who knows 
he has the expansions as well as the limitations of the 
universe; between the one mourning in dust and ashes 
over his imaginary sins and the lofty soul of a Channing, 
“balancing equivalent of infinitude.” 

I was reared in a Methodist home, and my parents 
were gentle and good. My grandmother was known to 
all the Methodist churches in Pittsburgh as a saint. She 
showed me the duty of self-introspection and the awful- 
ness of sin. For years after I became a minister how many 
nights, lying on my bed, would the old pain for my sins 
(I do not mean crimes, for of them I was innocent) return 
to me, the old accusations pierce me with an agony too 
deep for tears! I could not believe that the suffering of 
another could atone my sins and wash my unclean soul 
as white as snow. But in my Unitarian life, taught by 
Channing, Parker, and Emerson, I met a saner and 
sweeter religion. Here I found such friends as Barber, 
Hosmer, Jones, Batchelor, Chadwick,—oh, how much 
Iowetothem! But still the old pain of the New England 
conscience would come back to me to poison every pleas- 
ure, mar every happiness, until in these later years the 
thought has come that I have no right to accuse myself, 
—my part was but a drop, that of the universe a sea. 
That something in me—the good as well as the evil—wells 
up from the eternal sources of being. ‘The lights and the 
shadows that chase each other across my soul are reflec- 
tions from the whole of humanity and the vast orrery of 
the stars. I seem to hear the voice of Jesus saying, when 
he rose to his highest self, “‘ Neither do I condemn thee, 
go and sin no more.’ But to learn that the universe is 
more to blame than I does not make me less vigilant, less 
careful, less religious, only more free, more alert, more 
cosmic. 

When I walk, as I do daily, down the streets of my city, 
I see faces seamed with sin, many broken lives,—broken 
in body and in soul; and I say it is not they,—no, no, nol 
I, too, am forced in honesty to cry out, as I see these 
social outcasts, “’There, but for God’s grace, gol.” But, 
if I am without merit, when I rise to a higher level, am 
I not sinless when I sink to a lower one? At least should 
we not see that it is a waste of time to number our sins 
and a greater waste to repent of them? We should turn 
away from the depravity discovered by the old saints, 
prying into the crepuscular depths of their being, and live 
in the feeling of the infinite, courageous soldiers of the 
Ideal. 

In Hawthorne’s marvellous story of the “Marble 
Faun” the theory is evolved that sin was necessary in 
human education. Donatello must commit an awful 
crime to become conscious of his soul. ‘There may be 


a grain of salt in this theory, but I do not believe in any 
religion founded upon the theory of sin.” In my view the 
inward-looking, self-accusing, sin-mourning one is smaller 
than the unconscious, unaccusing, aspiring soul, turning 
intuitively to the light. In the old Greek mythology 
the hapless Orion, turning, patiently, his sightless eyes 
to the sun, received his sight. 

Let, then, our faults and sins sink away, like a stone 
cast in the sea. We shall come to the supreme good 
through human service, ever looking beyond towards that 
which is beautiful and divine. In those exquisite lines 
of Matthew Arnold we find a deep meaning :— 

“Weary of myself and sick of asking 
What I am, and what I ought to be, 


At the vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Onward, onward, o’er the starlit sea.”’ 


The Idealist. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


High o’er the ways of toiling men they lift 
Enduring forms and entities of light, 

And make the darkest cloud grow wondrous bright, 

Till heaven is seen within the widening rift. 

On wings of fancy far they, dreaming, drift, 
Endowed with subtler, deeper spiritual sight, 
And lead the soul from out its darkest night 

Onward to gather its immortal gift. 

They are the keepers of the keys of art, 

They are the eyes of science as it peers, 

They hold the secrets hid within the heart, 

They are the hands of toil that home endears; 

In them the golden future glows and gleams, 

All else is passing and unstable seems. 


The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson.* 
BY GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


Tie 


In these two volumes the lover of Emerson will find 
much to praise and little to condemn. For the student 
beginning the study of Emerson’s writings, these selections 
from his journals, with the wise and skilfully-adapted 
notes, would probably prove to be more attractive and 
instructive than the reading of the original essays that 
were produced at the period covered by these volumes. 
For we have in the journals the spontaneous and infor- 
mal delivery of thoughts and emotions that were after- 
ward, with somewhat painstaking deliberation, arranged 
in essays and lectures adapted for delivery to popular 
audiences. We see Emerson walking and talking with 
his friends, and are allowed to see the philosopher in 
action and note the effect upon his receptive mind of the 
reactions of social and domestic life. 

The record opens in vol. v. (1838-41) with the prep- 
aration of his famous address at the Harvard Divinity 
School, with reference, also, to the reception of the ad- 
dress by the critics who were not of his way of thinking. 
In the present writer’s opinion much unnecessary in- 
dignation has been wasted upon the men who criticised 
Emerson from their point of view. It seems therefore 
desirable to bring out the fact, so commonly overlooked, 
that the opponents of Emerson did not differ from him 
any more than he differed from them, and that they 
did not dislike him and his methods any more than he 
disliked them and their methods. ‘To this end, and also 
to show how cheerful and manful was the attitude of 
Emerson under fire from his antagonists, it seems de- 
sirable to quote some of the remarks which he made to 
his journal, “not for publication’”’ (p. 30): “ Yesterday at 


JourRNALS oF RatpH WaLpo Emerson. With Annotations. Edited by Edward 
Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. 1838-41, 1841-44. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Each $1.75 net. 
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®BK anniversary. Steady, steady. I am convinced 
that, if a man will be a true scholar, he shall have per- 
fect freedom. The young people and the mature hint 
at odium, and aversion of faces to be presently encoun- 
tered in society. I say, No: I fear it not. No scholar 
need fear it.... His is a position of perfect immunity; 
to him no disgusts can attach; he is invulnerable.” 
After the Divinity School address he writes (p. 33): 
“TI have usually read that a man suffered more from 
one hard word than he enjoyed from ten good ones. 
My own experience does not confirm the saying. The 
censure I either know or fancy does not hit me, and the 
praise is very good.” 

Other passages might be cited; but one that covers the 
whole ground may suffice, because it shows that Emer- 
son knew exactly what he was doing when he affronted 
the conservatism of his time. It shows, also, what 
everybody ought to understand in order to render a just 
verdict in the case, that Emerson liked his opponents no 
better than ‘they liked him, and was quite as ready as 
they were to condemn opinions that he thought were 
injurious. He first took counsel with his reason and his 
conscience, and then advisedly opened fire upon the 
fortress of religious conservatism. He says (pp. 82, 83): 
“Tt seems not unfit that the scholar should deal plainly 
with society and tell them what he saw well enough 
before he spoke of the consequence of his speaking; that 
up there in his silent study, by his dim lamp, he fore- 
heard this Babel of outcries. The nature of man he knew, 
the insanity that comes of inaction and tradition, and 
knew well that, when their dream and routine were dis- 
turbed, like bats and owls and nocturnal beasts they 
would howl and shriek and fly at the torch-bearer. But 
he saw plainly that under this their distressing disguise 
of bird-form and beast-form, the divine features of man 
were hidden, and he felt that he would dare to be so 
much their friend as to do them this violence to drag 
them to the day and to the healthy air and water of 


- God, that the unclean spirits that had possessed them 
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might be exorcised and depart. ‘The taunts and cries of 
hatred and anger, the very epithets you bestow on me, 
are so familiar long ago in my reading that they sound to 
me ridiculously old and stale. The same thing has 
happened so many times over (that is, with the appear- 
ance of every original observer) that, if people were not 
very ignorant of literary history, they would be struck 
with the exact coincidence. I, whilst I see this, that 
you must have been shocked and must cry out at what 
I have said, I see, too, that we cannot easily be recon- 
ciled, for I have a great deal more to say that will shock 
you out of all patience. 

“Fivery day I am struck with new particulars of the 
antagonism between your habits of thought and action 
and the divine law of your being, and as fast as these 
become clear to me you may depend on my proclaiming 
them.” 

It is evident from these extracts from his journal that 
Emerson knew the stern joy that warriors feel, that he 
counted the cost, that he did not pity himself, and fur- 
nishes no occasion for his lovers to pity him now, or to 
feel indignation on his behalf. He said (p. 75), ‘Under 
this night’s beautiful heaven I have forgotten that ever 
I was reviewed”’; and again (p. 123), ‘Let me never fall 
into the vulgar mistake of dreaming that I am perse- 
cuted whenever I am contradicted.” Let us follow his 
excellent example and forget as he did. 

One of the objections made to the teaching of Emerson 
was related to his estimate of Jesus. The phrase “noxious 
exaggeration’’ has been repeated a thousand times with 
irritating emphasis. It is worth our while, then, to at- 
tend to what was written in the Journals to represent 
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Emerson’s daily thought and feeling, and more especially 
so because what he wrote then in private may now be 
said in public without rebuke, in many pulpits described 
as “orthodox.” He says (p. 82), ‘‘We fly to the pagans 
and use the name and relations of Socrates, of Confucius, 
Menu, Zoroaster; not that these are better or as good 
as Jesus and Paul (for they have not uttered so deep 
moralities), but because they are good algebraic terms, 
not liable to confusion of thought like those we habit- 
ually use.’’ Speaking of heroes, he says (p. 96), ‘How 
shine the names of Abraham, Diogenes, Pythagoras, 
and the transcendant Jesus.” When he is classifying 
teachers, he says (p. 143): ‘It is of no use to preach to 
me ab extra. I can do that myself. Jesus preaches 
always ab intra, and so infinitely distinguishes himself 
from all others. In that is the miracle. That includes 
the miracle.” He describes the poet (p. 187) as one who 
makes other and lesser men ‘instant vehicles of the wine 
of God; they shine and overflow with the streams of that 
universal energy that beamed from Cesar’s eye, poised 
itself in Hector’s spear, purer sat with Epaminondas, 
with Socrates, purest with thee, thou holy child Jesus.” 
Again (p. 248): ‘‘You prefer to see a dove descending 
visibly on Jesus: I acknowledge his baptism by the 
spirit of God. And which is the greater:and more af- 
fecting?”’ In this strange world he asserts that, owing 
to a deep common sense operating in them, men are 
always right in their fames. (P.626) ‘‘How strange 
that Jesus should stand at the head of history, the first 
character of the world without doubt, but the unlikeliest 
of all men, one would say, to take such a rank in such a 
world.’ In passages too long to copy (pp. 272, 274) 
the relations of the human soul with the infinite and the 
eternal elements of truth and inspiration are compared. 
He resists the claim of those who assert that the life of 
Jesus is tantamount to the universe, because they really 
deny what he affirms with all his might, “the Eternity 
and Omniscience of God,” which may come into the 
experience of every lowly and obedient listener. And 
yet he says: “It is not good to say with too much em- 
phasis and precision that we are encroached upon by the 
claims of Jesus. ... It is of no use to say, Quit Jesus and 
the saints and heroes: ...as we advance without ref- 
erence to persons on a new, unknown, sublime path, we 
at each ascent verify the experiences of Jesus and such 
souls as have obeyed God before. We take up into our 
proper life at that moment his act and word, and do not 
copy Jesus, but really are Jesus, just as Jesus at that 
moment of his life was us. Say, rather, it was neither 
him [sic] nor us, but a man at this and that time saw 
the truth, and was transformed into its likeness.’’ ‘To 
the careless reader these sayings, and such as these, may 
seem too orphic and transcendental for common use, 
but they certainly reveal a deep spiritual experience and 
a reverent temper which need not offend the most ortho- 
dox believer. The topic is a favorite one with him, but 
we need not pursue it further; for there are other and 
interesting glimpses of his inner life and many side- 
lights thrown upon contemporary history and the man- 
ners of the time. 

Many more things might be said about this fifth vol- 
ume which has a peculiar charm because in it are re- 
corded some of the incidents in the spiritual experience 
of the author at the time when his first essays were 
shaping themselves and coming to fame in printed vol- 
umes. ‘These high things must be left to the reader, 
while on a lower level some note is taken of affairs that 
seventy-five years ago interested the common people. 
All the external modes of living were at that time as 
different from our own as steam and electricity could 
make them; but, with external conditions changed, the 
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mental history of our time is an almost exact repetition 
of that which is recorded by Emerson. Take this for 
example (p. 97): ‘I, for my part, am well pleased to 
see the variety and velocity of the movements that all 
over our broad land, in spots and corners, agitate society. 
War, slavery, alcohol, animal food, domestic hired ser- 
vice, colleges, creeds, and now at last money, also, have 
their spirited and unweariable assailants, and must pass 
out of use or must learn a law.” Slavery has passed and 
left us a mighty problem. ‘The velocity” of the other 
movements has not been checked, but it is not yet certain 
that all those who are moving know exactly where they 
are going. Another list given by Emerson to show the 
“depth and universality of the movement” reminds 
us that we are in the same current. ‘Anti-money, 
anti-war, anti-slavery, anti-college; and, the rights of 
Woman.” Is there something significant in the punctua- 
tion that separates Woman, and puts her in a class 
by herself. 

Jones Very is often mentioned in the Journals and 
always in connection with the best thinkers, therefore 
wonder will be expressed because he has made no deeper 
impression on the world. The reason commonly given 
will not be the right one, for that could not be given 
while he and his sisters were living. The author of an 
excellent article on Mr. Very which recently appeared 
in the Christian Register took the popular view, and 
spoke of his being sent to an insane asylum, as if this 
was done by people who were blind to his rare gifts and 
deserts. The truth is that he was an object of adoration 
in his own household to the day of his death. Briefly 
the facts are these: In 1836 Jones Very’s name appears 
in the catalogue as tutor in Harvard College. On the 
backs of Greek exercises handed in by his pupils he wrote 
and returned some of the sonnets on which his fame 
chiefly rests. This he did as an apostle of the higher 
life. All the doctrines that Emerson taught he accepted, 
and attempted to put them in practice in his daily life. 
The good literary work that he did at that time came as 
easily to him as breathing. His essays on Shakespeare, 
as well as his sonnets, showed genius and gave great 
promise of future attainment. He believed himself to 
be an instrument on which the Holy Spirit was playing. 
Gradually this belief passed into ecstacy, and then into 
delusion. Jesus, as he devoutly believed, appeared 
to him in person, and then something gave way. He 
was tenderly cared for, and then came to his home in 


Salem, where he passed peaceful years until his death - 


in 1880. He did not change his opinions or his habits, 
but that which he once did with passion and easy celerity 
he now did slowly and often without inspiration. The 
visions of his youth hardened into dogmas. For ex- 
ample, he told the present writer in one of their frequent 
walks over the rocky hills of Salem that Jesus Christ 
would some day return in person to redeem this present 
evil world and begin a new dispensation of righteousness. 
Once a year he was asked to preach in the church that 
he attended, but his thought was slow, his speech was 
slow, and his delivery without a trace of the light and 
heat that made him so radiant in his youth. The min- 
isters of Salem, among whom were FE. B. Willson and 
O. B. Frothingham, treated him with unvarying courtesy 
and kindness. But the spontaneity was gone, and the 
old charm had vanished. Emerson went often to Salem 
to lecture, but the old intimacy was not renewed. It is 
interesting to note the fact that because Salem had been 
faithful to him from the beginning he never charged more 
for a lecture than the original price, $25. 

When the railroad was coming, ‘The teamsters wrote 
on their teams, ‘No monopoly. Old Union line, Fitch- 
burg, Groton, etc.’ On the guide boards they painted 
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‘Free trade and teamster’s rights.’”” Mr. Emerson 
went to the circus with his little boy, his present editor, 
who wanted to go home when the “funny man”’ came in, 
an impulse which the father applauded as a sign of good 
taste. He was interested in the ‘‘general muster,” the 
sham fight, and the parody on the parade ground of the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis. Attention is given to the 
humors and oddities of the famous campaign when 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,’’ was the cry. Among the 
symbols that pleased Mr. Emerson was the feature of 
the Harrison Fourth‘ of July celebration, when to “keep 
the ball a rollin’’’ even venerable citizens assisted in 
rolling a ball twelve or thirteen feet in diameter along the 
highway. ‘This, he says, “draws alb eyes with a certain 
sublime movement, especially as the imagination is inces- 
santly addressed with its political significancy.”’ 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Guiding Stars. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Friend after friend departs; and, in the sky, 
Which larger grows as life moves swiftly by, 
Star after star appears to light the way 
Through darkening night unto the endless day. 


What souls I’ve known, who gave, from earth set free, 
Their starry light to swell heaven’s brilliancy! 

Our loss, their gain; our night, eternal morn 

For them who journey on with lives new born. 


O land, forever fair, forever bright! 
Reflections from thy pure unsullied light 
Fall often on earth’s ways; yet let me still 
Walk Duty’s path with consecrated will; 


Still cheered and guided by those stars above 
That kindle hope and feed the flame of love; 
Still serve while waiting, till, in His good time 
Who knoweth all, I seek the better clime. 


The Philosophy of Henri Bergson. 


BY GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


IBUE 


INSTINCT AND INTELLECT IN PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICAL 
LIFE. 


The main difficulty in understanding “Creative Evo- 
lution” lies not merely in the novelty and originality of 
its ideas, but chiefly in the poverty of our categories and 
in the fixity of our mental habits. We find it hard to 
gtasp the writer’s meaning, and, having grasped it, to 
hold it, because we are too intellectual. Life is a much 
larger thing than intellect in the narrow sense, the 
latter being merely an implement which life has formed 
to enable it to deal successfully with what is not living. 
In Bergson’s phrase, the faculty of understanding is an 
appendage to the faculty of acting, and is “intended to 
secure the perfect fitting of our body to its environ- 
ment, to represent the relations of external things among 
themselves,—in short, to think matter.” Consequently, 
“the human intellect feels at home among inanimate 
objects, more especially among solids, where our action 
finds its fulcrum and our industry its tools; our concepts 
have been formed on the model of solids; our logic is 
pre-eminently the logic of solids; our intellect, there- 
fore, _triumphs in geometry, wherein is revealed the 
kinship of logical thought with unorganized matter, and 
where the intellect has only to follow its natural move- 
ment, after the lightest possible contact with experience, 
in order to go from discovery to discovery, sure that 
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experience is following behind it and will justify it in- 
variably.” 

That is to say, life is a current which flows through 
time, and which has developed the mathematical, me- 
chanical, tool-making, and tool-using understanding as 
an implement in dealing with that inverse current which 
we call matter. When applied to the material world, 
our intellect is marvellously successful, but it is con- 
stitutionally incapable of understanding life. We have 
many experiences that the geometrical, artisan mind can 
not understand. But, since philosophy has so largely 
to do with life, it is a hopeless undertaking unless there 
is more in mind than the intellect, unless we have other 
powers complementary to that of logical and conceptual 
thought. We cannot understand life with an instru- 
ment all of whose categories are material, whose thought 
frames have been constructed to enclose the facts of that 
flux which is matter, and are therefore inapplicable to 
the events and experiences of that inverse flux which is 
life; but we have, most fortunately, a power which 
may be so developed as to give us a vision into the very 
heart of life itself. This is instinct, which, when it has 
evolved and become self-conscious, is intuition. 

This radical distinction between intellect and instinct 
is one of the most interesting of Bergson’s theses, and, if 
it turns out to be true, we shall all have to revise our 
ideas upon many subjects. The majority of men, having 
to make their way in a material world, necessarily be- 
come in this sense too intellectual to be able to philoso- 
phize well. Their intuitive faculty is weak, although 
it is. strong enough to enable them to realize that through 
it they know some things not to be known in any other 
way. ‘Then it is an important condition of every one’s 
success that he understand in some measure the feeling, 
the action, and the spiritual reaction of other men, and 
this understanding comes only by instinct or intuition. 
The teachers who have no organic sympathy with young 
life, no intuitive understanding, cannot be made good 
teachers by courses in pedagogy. Success in preaching, 
in business, political, and social life, depends largely on 
the same factor. Still, it remains true that our intel- 
lectual bias is so great that we seek to regard everything 
we try to understand as a mechanism, and this almost 
incapacitates us for philosophizing about life. 

Our fixed habits of thought interfere even with our 
perceptions. Thus, in talking with a painter and watch- 
ing him at his work, I was much surprised to find that in 
his nature sketches he sometimes used purples and 
browns in representing the meadows and fields. I had 
supposed that all grass was green, and, even when he 
pointed to a portion of the lawn outside in deep shadow, 
it was difficult to see what he saw. ‘The idea that grass 
must be green was so fixed that simple perceptions were 
‘difficult. Most of us have lost that innocence of the eye 
which is a condition of success for the artist. And, when 
we try to draw or paint, we seek to express what we sup- 
pose that we know instead of what we actually see. 

This may help us to realize the nature of the chief 
difficulty in understanding Bergson’s philosophy. ‘Thus, 
it is useful in our every-day, practical life to regard the 
world as a collection of objects, such as trees, hills, moun- 
tains, plains, and seas. 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I am sure we should be as happy as kings.”’ 
For practical purposes, the world may be so regarded. 
But for the purpose of deeper thinking, this view must 
be dropped. In fact, the world is not composed-of things. 
It is a continuum, a flux. The reality is a universal 
interaction. ‘The mountain seems to be one thing, and 
the plain another; but the line of separation is arbitrary, 
and both are continuous with a larger whole. The 
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way we divide the world up into objects, things, is de- 
termined by the actions we have to perform. ‘‘It is 
doubtful whether animals built upon a different plan,— 
a mollusk or an insect, for instance,—cut matter up along 
the same articulations,” 

It is hard, therefore, to remember that matter is not a 
collection of things, but a flux, a stream, a current that 
flows; but it is necessary if our purpose is to understand, 
rather than act upon, the world. In this connection it 
is interesting, indeed highly exciting, to read an account 
of the most recent researches in radio-activity. We know 
that some of the elements are undergoing a progressive 
degeneration, that they are not fixed things, but tem- 
porary and decaying. The period of their lifetime, so 
to speak, has been measured in some cases. We know 
the sequences of their decay, the successive products of 
their decomposition, and we can measure the heat they 
evolve as they die. Even copper has been transmuted, 
and among the products of its decomposition is lithium 
and, probably, also sodium. The very atoms of the 
several elements are now being torn apart, and shown 
to consist of minute particles seemingly all alike. Of 
their ultimate nature science cannot at present speak, 
but it can follow them in their flight till, their velocity 
so declines that they become imperceptible. The evi- 
dence of the marvellous investigations of Rutherford, 
Ramsay, J. J. Thompson, and others in this field is all 
to the effect that the elements are transient, are under- 
going decomposition; that is, that matter is what Bergson 
on other grounds declares it to be, not a thing, but a 
process, a flux. There is support here even for the 
statement, which must strike many at first as fantastic 
and baseless, that matter is a process in which reality is 
unmaking itself. This confirmation of philosophic spec- 
ulation by positive knowledge cannot be adequately set 
forth in a paragraph, and I can here only say that those 
who have interest enough to go into the matter will 
probably meet with some of the exciting experiences in 
their intellectual career. 

Holding fast, then, to the truth that matter is a process, 
let us consider that we must take a similar view of life. 
Here, too, we are accustomed to think of living beings as 
individuals, as isolated and distinct. And in this we 
have partial justification, for a highly organized living 
being is the nearest approach to individuality, to a 
closed circle, that we find in nature. Still, the truth is 
that life also is a flux, a vast current moving through 
time, a great wave of which each of us is, so to speak, 
but a rill. The “Creative Evolution”’ puts the matter 
concisely :— 

“An organism such as a higher vertebrate is the most 
individuated of all organisms; yet, if we take into account 
that it is only the development of an ovum forming part 
of the body of its mother and of a spermatozoon forming 
part of the body of its father, that the egg (i.e., the 
fertilized ovum) is a connecting link between the two 
progenitors, since it is common to their two substances, 
we shall realize that every individual organism, even 
that of a man, is merely a bud that has sprouted on the 
combined body of its parents. Where, then, does the 
vital principle of the individual begin?. Gradually, we 
shall be carried further and further back, up to the in- 
dividual’s remotest ancestors; we shall find him solidary 
with each of them, solidary with that little mass of pro- 
toplasmic jelly which is probably at the root of the 
genealogical tree of life. Being, to a certain extent, one 
with this primitive ancestor, he is also solidary with 
all that descends from the ancestor in divergent direc- 
tions. In this sense each individual may be said to re- 
main united with the totality of living beings by invisible 
bonds.” 
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In practical life we must consider the world as a col- 
lection of objects and peopled by individuals; but in 
philosophy, which seeks to know reality, we must view 
“life as a whole, from the initial impulsion which thrust 
it into the world, as a wave which rises; as a current 
flowing through the generations, which is opposed by 
the descending movement of matter.” Now, according 
to the theory under examination, the great difference 
between instinct and intellect is that through the latter 
we are able to deal successfully with the material flux, 
while only the former enables us to comprehend life itself. 
In virtue of this fundamental difference, it is vain to seek 
to know the laws of physical processes by intuition, and 
equally vain to try to understand life and spiritual ex- 
perience through concepts moulded upon and applicable 
only to the material world. A vast amount of mental 
confusion and conflict between men has, indeed, come 
from attempting to apply to life the categories that 
are applicable only to things. In chapter i. of his “In- 
dividualism,’’ Warner Fite shows the consequences of 
the shallow philosophy which regards men as things. If 
two billiard balls approach each other on the same path, 
a collision is inevitable; but two men may so approach 
and yet make way for each other. ‘The more conscious 
we are, the more truly men, the more it is possible to 
adjust all our interests, and our wars and conflicts are 
evidence of the degree to which we are still things rather 
than men. 

The ravages of such a misapplication of concepts in 
history have been incalculable. And there still linger 
among us thinkers who liken the great nations to the 
grass blades on a lawn or the seedlings in a forest. As 
they grow, they begin to press upon one another, then 
there comes strain, then war, then a new equilibrium 
which in time is upset by further growth.. There is 
truth in the doctrine, for the reason that we are incom- 
plete personalities, are not yet fully developed men. 
But such a view is also false because it leaves out of 
account the capacity of rational men for adjustment; 
it misapplies concepts, and asserts of men and women 
what is true only of plants and animals. If primitive 
animism was due to a misleading analogy in consequence 
of which the savage supposed inanimate objects that 
moved to be animated by a soul similar to his own, the 
materialism and determinism of modern times is due to 
the converse mistake of trying to apply to life and mind 
categories that are applicable only to the material world. 
The lesson in this for us is that we must not mix our 
categories. 

This has more to do with the real welfare of the aver- 
age man than we might at first suspect. Many people 
are hard, narrow, and unhappy, and are living without 
the faith, hope, and peace which should be every man’s 
possession, because their minds are imprisoned in a little 
rigid, mechanical philosophy into which they are vainly 
trying to compress life. Often they have gotten into this 
sad state unawares. Many of our young men who pur- 
sue scientific studies do not realize that there is an un- 
conscious metaphysics underlying physical science. As 
Bergson points out, the men of science often declare that 
they have nothing to do with philosophy, yet, mixed up 
in their descriptions and analyses, there are often meta- 
physical assumptions which the student is led to accept 
unsuspectingly, and so he occasionally becomes a mate- 
rialist without knowing it, and even while supposing that 
he has never philosophized. It is unrecognized meta- 
physics that is the greatest danger. 

or instance, as a result of constant pre-occupation 
with physical processes, one may come to assume that 
ja deepest reality of the world is a vast number of atoms 
oving in accord with mechanical laws, and also to 


accept the mathematical ideal of knowledge. But this 
is unfortunate preparation for biological study, for 
philosophical thinking, and for practical life. One who 
has no other equipment than this will inevitably be led 
to deny the deepest and most certain experiences in life 
because he has no place for them in his scheme. In a 
mathematical, mechanical, materialistic philosophy the 
peculiar features of life, its spontaneity, freedom, pro- 
duction of novelties, its aspirations and ideals, are mini- 
mized or ignored. What Bergson pleads for is that we 
should philosophize with the whole man. As physicists, 
chemists, and astronomers, as architects and engineers, 
let us employ the intellectual powers which are successful 
in dealing with the material in hand. But, when life is 
in question, let us-utilize the faculty by which alone life 
can be known; that is, instinct, or intuition. 

For, if intellect and matter have developed together, 
and the concepts through which we think the material 
have been moulded upon it, it is, on the other hand, 
also true, as our author says, that “instinct is moulded 
on the very form of life. While intelligence treats every- 
thing mechanically, instinct proceeds, so to speak, or- 
ganically. If the consciousness that slumbers in it should 
awake, if it were wound up into knowledge instead of 
being wound off into action, if we could ask and it could 
reply, it would give to us the most intimate secrets of 
life. For it only carries out further the work by which 
life organizes matter, so that we cannot say, as has often 
been shown, where organization ends and where instinct 
begins. When the little chick is breaking its shell with 
a peck of its beak, it is acting by instinct, and yet it 
does but carry on the movement which has borne it 
through embryonic life. Inversely, in the course of the 
embryonic life itself (especially when the embryo lives 
freely in the form of a larva), many of the acts accom- 
plished must be referred to instinct. The most essential 
of the primary instincts are really, therefore, vital processes. 
... The instinct that animates the bee is indistinguish- 
able from the force that animates the cell, or is only a 
prolongation of that force. In extreme cases like this, 
instinct coincides with the work of organization.” 

As this felicitous illustration shows, instinct knows 
life from the inside, and there are cases when they are so 
neatly identical that it is difficult to decide whether we 
should say instinct or life. What we need, then, is not 
to be one-sided in our thinking, but to unite in one the 
information we derive from the use of our complementary 
powers. If we will only let our intuitions have their 
say and our most profound experiences be counted in 
the final interpretation, the result will be a view in which 
no injustice will be done to the physical aspect of the 
world, but also one in which magnificent vistas will open 
up and in which there will be room for all that is best 
within us to live. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Respect for the Unknown Life. 


BY REV. J. VILA BLAKE. 


How to confront any person, just because he is a 
person, certainly is a very great matter in living. I 
have answered the question for myself thus: It is certain 
we must stand with awe, wonder, and devoutness in 
presence of the thought of God, therefore, before his 
works, which are himself appearing, therefore, the more 
before his greater works, which are his creatures: I 
envy not any one who can look unmoved on our dumb 
fellow-creatures, or think he has measured one of them 
or searched to the depths of their eyes, therefore, most of 
all before his greatest works, which are human beings,— 
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whence it seems a manner of impiety to stand untouched, 
unawed before persons. "Tis true these are very familiar 
to us: we jostle them in street and office, and do some very 
sad jostlings of them even in the home. But, if we lose 
by familiarity with great things, as is very common when 
we have grown daily used to them, as with mountains 
that neighbor us, or the sea that laps our lodging, or the 
psalms that knock at our sated ears every Sunday, or 
the sky that has become like our cubby-roof,—if with these 
I say, we have become on easy terms, ’tis we who lose 
our power to know, not they that lose their greatness. 

So, if we can mingle with our fellows, howsoever gayly, 
without solemn pauses, senses, and flashes of awe athwart 
us, tis not that they fail of the awful things of life, but 
that we are too little to know them, so that we pass 
by open cabinets and seal them up as we go by,—cabinets 
of faithful living, sturdy duties, uncomplainingness, 
self-sacrifice, purity of motive and aim, saints in the 
street, brothers careful and gentle, fathers loving and 
toiling, lovers thanking God, sisters following some 
wayward one, mothers bending over the sick or the 
lacking, unwearied, tragedies of experience in incidents, 
struggles, great covered sorrows, grievous longings kept 
quiet or put into tragic utterance only at fanes or shrines, 
splendid darings, thieves and all manner of skulkers, 
sin, repetitance, religion in faith and prayer,—all these 
we pass by in the streets, and seal them up from our- 
selves and lock them and throw away the keys; but 
‘tis certain that these or many of them strain together 
in every bosom that we pass so lightly. Therefore, ’tis 
well to strive to stand before every person wonderingly 
and awed. 

Sometimes I think a man’s power and nature are meas- 
ured by how much he can conceive nobly and with 
sympathy,—things outside of himself, or even contrary 
to his own being or quality or station or company. Not 
what the musician thinks or feels of music perhaps so 
much measures him or confers fine distinction on him 
among his fellows, as what he feels toward painting or 
sculpture, poesy, politics, or jurisprudence. Darwin, 
great and concentrated naturalist as he was, travelled 
also in other fields of thought, keeping an eye on the 
philosophy and religion of his time, as well as on pigeons, 
earth-worms, and orchids, and all the kingdoms of nature. 
Yet so wide was he, so rich and full of being, that he felt 
himself narrow and regretted his poverty—so he con- 
sidered it—in respect of esthetic qualities or studies; 
and, if again he were to live his life and mould it over, 
he said, he would pay large regard to poesy and music. 
He thought his largeness of mind and unfolding of being 
had suffered a circumscription by neglect of these things. 
There spoke a man of wide soul, evinced notably by his 
sympathy with things outside his own sphere, his val- 
uation of qualities foreign to his own tendency or his 
habits of thought. 

Assuredly it is this that measures our mental quality,— 
I mean this capaciousness to understand and cherish 
things different from our own and outside our interests. 
And in like manner a man’s heart is measured by his 
power to feel how keenly some other one is feeling in a 
way different from or contrary to his own emotions. 
I have read a story of Robespierre to the effect that, while 
he was listening unmoved to a wife beseeching for her 
husband’s life, the anguished woman accidentally moved 
against Robespierre’s little dog and hurt him, so that 
the animal uttered a cry. “Heavens, madam,” ex- 
exclaimed the man of blood, “have you no feeling?” 
What a strange story! The dog was his; would he have 
felt the same in behalf of a stray dog? Was it only a 
manner of feeling for himself? I know not. ‘Tis a 
strange story which I know not how to judge. It makes 
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me think with some fright how mysterious are the issues 
of the human heart,—so soft to the chance, slight hurt 
of one’s dog, yet not moved from a stony quiet by the 
misery of a wife crying for her husband’s life. Strange! 
Beware how we grow and what we come to; and, as a 
chief means of good grace and virtue and of aff undis- 
torted heart, let us respect the unknown life of each per- 
son, and learn to feel how another is feeling. 

I heard one say, “My difficulty in refusing a beggar 
is that, however my judgment may instruct me, I am 
feeling so intensely how more intensely still the appli- 
cant or suppliant is wishing what he asks and hanging 
on my decision.” Can one go very far wrong, be very 
unpitiful or obtuse and ignorant, who feels thus what is 
outside his own station or sensations? I hope not, I 
trow not; for assuredly to respect the unknown life of 
every person is to go far to know all life. by imaginative 
sympathy, which is to see as God sees. 

These thoughts I meditated long ago, and they have 
been help and guidance; but I fear to consider how 
much more they might have done for me, because I never 
have found out how to rise to a continuity of them, whence 
they have been sadly like birds flying through a banquet 
hall, alien to the carousal, out of the dark and into the 
dark again, leaving no trace. But they “came troop- 
ing upon me”’ lately, by reason of an experience. I was 
walking blithesomely on a bright, cold day, and hurried 
by an aged poor woman, and was far away before I 
beheld her. ‘Then suddenly I began to think of her, and 
was compelled to see her, and to speak to myself of her, 
and in offices, stores, and car I wrote down what I was 
constrained to say, as follows, which I will name, ‘‘ Having 
eyes, see ye not?” (Mc. viii. 18) :— 

Thou tremblest so, 

Thou walkest slow— 

Poor dame, I know thee not; 

Thy cheek is thin, 

Thy wrinkled skin 

A tawny leathern spot; 

Ah, me! what hath been or is now thy lot? 


I passed thee by 

Under the sky, Ly 
Humming my lightsome lay— 

With hearty stride 

I brushed thy side 

As aught along the way, 

A common passing hap in common day. 


Then I bethought me, 

And something caught me 

That pricked from me this cry— 
Then I remembered, 

As if that embered, 

Alone, aloof, and dry, 

In those sad ashes I must ever lie. 


O poor old nurse, 

Which is the worse, 

Thy penury and sorrow, 

Or that in me 

I must hold thee 

Hence ever and a morrow? 

But this I know, Each must o’ the other borrow! 


I cannot think, 

If I must drink 

Thy woe so suddenly, 

But thou must feel 

Me, though thou steal 

On hushed and falteringly. 

Must not God tryst us yet full faithfully? 


He who hath been 
Both light and screen 
At sorrow’s bitter rim, 
Now to thine age 

Give sweet presage 

Of glories waiting dim, 
When thou shalt be released and fly to him 


CuIcaco, ILL. 
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THe Natural History OF RELIGIOUS 
FrEetinc. A Question of Miracles in the 
Soul. By Isaac Cornelison, D.D. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50 net.—This book should be read by 
every orthodox minister about the time that 
proposals are made to him to invite some 
revivalist or band of revivalists to enter his 
parish for the purpose of saving souls. For 
the book is thoroughly orthodox in all that 
pertains to theology and the work of the 
Holy Ghost in the formation of Christian 
character, and yet is from beginning to end 
an unsparing exposure of the false logic of 
the revivalists and of the artificial substitutes 
they thrust into the place of a genuine re- 
ligious experience of the better sort. It is 
not worth while to make a catalogue of the 
doctrines that are stated or referred to in this 
discussion: it is enough to say that any young 
candidate, after stating them as his creed, 
would be recommended for ordination by any 
ecclesiastical council in the land. This 
being stated, it must also be noted that in 
every chapter from the beginning to the 
end of this well written volume the author 
contravenes all the principles and practices 
of the revivalists once commonly accepted 
by all Protestant churches. He does this 
without heat and with no use of sarcasm or 
ridicule. Indeed, the only approach to 
severity of comment occurs when he prints, 
without note or comment, extracts from 
letters and circulars advertising the plans 
and methods of the various revival syndi- 
cates. The method of the author is both 
sensible and scientific. He has made him- 
self familiar with modern contributions to 
our knowledge of the origin of feeling, both 
in its conscious and unconscious stages. 
He has also given attention to the researches 
of the psychologists who in our time have 
thrown such a flood of kght upon the phenom- 
ena of religious experience; e.g., Profs. Coe 
and Starbuck, William James and Havelock 
Ellis. Beginning with tropism in plants, 
he traces the origins and causes of feeling 
up to the highest manifestations in men and 
women. In making much of natural causes, 
he does not rule out the supernatural in 
which he firmly believes. He makes a 
distinction, however, between the provi- 
dential and the miraculous in human life and 
especially in conversion, which is the prin- 
ciple theme of his discourse. He traces the 
development of religious feeling in the pagan 
as well as the Christian world, and, after 
describing and analyzing ecstacy, rules it 
out as an unnecessary or undesirable element 
in conversion and the religious life. When 
he deals with the work of the modern re- 
vivalist, he makes his most effective points 
by showing that his doctrine of conversion is 
unscriptural and really ineffective as com- 
pared with the ways of the Spirit exemplified 
in the fruits of religious training steadily 
maintained in households and churches of 
the better class. The objections to revival- 
ism and the kind of conversion aimed at by 
evangelists are many, as our author shows 
with abundant illustration. As conversion 
is an artificial crisis, it often fails to come 
into the conscious life of many devout 
people; and the line, therefore, drawn 
between them and those who are ‘‘saved”’ 
creates an injurious distinction. Still worse 
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in its effects is the line drawn between those 
who have been converted and the world. 
Those who are converted think that in 
comparison with their neighbors they are 
better than they really are, and their un- 


converted neighbors know that they are} 


no better than they ought tobe. Thoughtful 
men of the world are increasingly becoming 
distrustful of revivals and the churches that 
promote them, a distrust which is now shared 
by many within the churches, who are 
learning that the higher forms of Christian 
experience are best secured without the aid 
of the itinerant evangelist. This notice 
gives only a hint of the very thorough treat- 
ment of the subject by one who, while 
conservative in theology, opposes and ex- 
poses revivalism in all its ways. The good 
work done by Dr. Dike in his studies of the 
statistics of revivals is amply supplemented 
and reinforced in this volume, which may be 
commended to our brethren of the orthodox 
fold, with a side hint that some Unitarian 


and Universalist ministers who hanker after | 


the ‘‘fleshpots of Egypt”’ might gain needed 
enlightenment by a thorough study of the 
subject with the help of our author. 


G. B. 


Tue Sincinc Man. A Book of Songs 
and Shadows. By Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.10 net.—The charm of Miss Pea- 
body’s verse is so delicate that sometimes its 
meaning fairly eludes us,—as, occasionally, 
does Shelley’s idea through the ethereal form 
he has wrapped it in. We think for an 
instant we have caught it; and the next 
moment we see its bright wings flashing 
against the blue. So there are several 
poems in this volume, like those beginning, 
“The dark had left no speech’”’ and ‘You, 
Four Walls” that are fairly cryptic—at 
least their meaning escapes us, partly, we 
feel, through their rather spasmodic ex- 
pression. Of course we do not expect 
poetry, like good prose, to be marked by 
“regularity, uniformity, precision, balance’; 
but we strongly object to a vagueness that 
leaves us all in the air. This, however, is 
by no means to be said of the poem that 
gives its name to the book, which poignantly 
utters not merely ‘‘the cry of the children,” 
but the bitter ery of the worn and weary 
sons of toil the wide world over. Here 
Miss Peabody shows a gentiine passion for 
humanity, and the keenest sympathy for 
the anguish of the men, who once—such is 
the contention of the poem, perhaps not 
historically sound—sang at their work, but 
now in field, mill, and factory, with “bodies 
cramped and faces dim,” sing no more. 
When will that song come back to them? 
Certainly not while the sleek and com- 
fortable leisure-class stops its ears to that 
bitter cry of misery; nor marks how the 
very trees, under which they sit so peace- 
fully in their happy summers, stretch their 
dumb arms like the cross upon which they 
have helped to crucify mankind afresh. 
In all these poems there is genuine passion, 
together with quite sufficient directness of 
speech. Perhaps, however, for their fine 
poetic quality we like better such poems as 
“The Long Lane” and ‘‘Golden Shoes.” 
“The Nightingale Unheard,” with its gra- 
cious wish that the unsuccessfully-sought 
bird may sing, if not to them, to all poor and 
suffering people, who may need it more than 
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they, has this charming bit of description, 
which somehow reminds us of a stanza 
from Thyrsus:— 
“And north and north, to where the hedge- 
rows are, 
That beckon with white looks an endless 
way; 
Where, through the fair, wet silverness of 
May, 
A lamb shines out as sudden as a star 
Among the cloudy sheep; and, green and 
pale, 
The May-trees reach and glimmer, near or 
far, 
And the red may-trees wear a shining veil. 
—And, still, no-nightingale!”’ 


NAvAL STRATEGY. By Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
Boston: Little Brown & Co. $3.50 
net.—The method of these discussions is 
to compare and contrast naval strategy 
with the principles and practice of military 
operations on land. The various chapters 
were delivered as lectures at United States 
Naval War College, Newport, R.I., between 
the years 1887 and 1911. Let the present 
writer clear the air, so far as he is concerned, 
by saying that he is opposed to war in all 
its forms; that in all the wide world to-day 
there is no place where war is to be justi- 
fied. Moreover, in his opinion the prepara- 
tion for war going on everywhere is a princi- 
pal cause of war, and universal disarmament 
would result in universal peace, excepting 
what, of course, would follow the outbreaks 
of robbers and pirates, who would be dealt 
with by common consent and united action. 
Nevertheless, this book has been read with 
attention and admiration. If war is to be 
waged, this is the way the game should be 
played. Whoever is interested in chess and 
other games of skill must find in the solu- 
tion of war problems and the analyses of 
military operations an intellectual satis- 
faction such as always comes from the study 
of mental processes and achievements. 
Capt. Mahan stands, by consent of the 
naval world, at the head of his profession 
as a thinker and a tactician. The most 
peaceful man may read with intense interest 
the tales of chivalry, and, while he rejoices 
because the whole race of valiant knights 
has perished from the earth, may still seek 
relief from the monotony of daily life in 
sympathy with the wild tumult of their 
lives, so when war is past this book may have 
a place of honor. Forgetting the awful 
waste of human life in the wars of the ages, 
one may still enter with interest into a dis- 
cussion of the changes wrought on sea and 
land by the great commanders. In what 
was the genius of Napoleon made manifest 
and what was the secret of his failures? 
What was it in Nelson that made his presence 
in a fleet worth three battleships? In 
what way might Russia have shaped her 
plans so as to defeat Japan on the sea and 
so change the history of civilization in the 
Far East? These and a hundred similar 
questions are asked and answered in this. 
able series of lectures. We are not going to 
war with any nation in the East or the West; 
but, if we were, here are laid down the rules 
of warfare, and the kind of naval strategy 
that would be most effective is exhibited 
in detail. Classical scholars will take 
pleasure in studying under such a master 
the naval strategy of Athens and those who 
contended with her for the mastery of the 
ancient world. 
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A IiFE oF JESUS FoR Boys AND GIRLS. 
By Marianna §S. Rawson. Philadelphia: 
The Biddle Press. Price $1 net.—It is 
refreshing to_ find a life of Jesus for 
children that frankly proceeds on the as- 
sumption that he was a normal human 
being, born of human father as well as 
mother, not dehumanized by miracle, not 
living and dying in terms of dogma. That 
such a treatment need not lose anything of 
interest or vividness, or of appealing power, 
is manifest in this excellent and delightfully 
written book. We shall look long and far 
to discover lessons on the life of Jesus that 
will do boys and girls as much real good as 
these. Simple, direct, adapted to the child 
mind (and that means intelligent as well as 
simple), strongly ethical and religous in 
emphasis, yet without moralizing, they are 
just what Sunday-schools need. The ‘‘mir- 
acles”’ are relegated to a chapter on ‘‘ Wonder 
Stories,’”’ after the close of the Life, and they 
are there treated with such reverent sym- 
pathy, combined with such good sense, that 
the effect on the child’s mind and heart is 
incalculably more wholesome than the in- 
sistence that these things that contradict 
all the rest of the child’s experience are none 
the less to be accepted as fact, and, still 
worse, as edifying fact. One of the best 
elements of the lessons is the emphatic 
presentation of a close and loving intimacy 
between Jesus and his father, Joseph. That, 
as Mrs. Rawson says, is irresistibly suggested 
by Jesus’ use of Fatherhood as the perfect 
symbol of the divine relationship. These 
lessons will bring boys closer to their fathers 
on earth as well as to their Father in heaven. 
There are three useful maps, and nine ex- 
cellent reproductions of famous paintings 
of notable scenes in the gospel story. The 
closing chapter fitly adds the story of Sir 
Galahad and the Holy Grail. 


Magazines. 


The National Geographic Magazine has 
become one of the best illustrators, not only 
of ethnology and geography, but also of 
current history. The articles and pictures 
in the December number throw a flood of 
light upon conditions in Northern Africa and 
China. There is a valuable article on ‘“‘ Mak- 
ing the Fur Seals Abundant” and an au- 
thorized report of a speech by the President 
of the United States on ‘‘The Arbitration 
Treaties.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company are about to 
issue a publication of especial interest to the 
friends of children. Home Progress is a se- 
ries of courses of reading conducted by the 
use of three books and an illustrated maga- 
zine in six numbers per year. ‘The course 
this year has to do with the up-bringing of 
children. Though intended- primarily for 
mothers, it is offered equally to any person, 
whether a man or a woman, who loves chil- 
dren. In America we realize the importance 
of children to any State, and particularly to 
a republican State. The subject of the 
course this year is the ‘‘Health,” the ‘“‘Men- 
tal Training,’ and the ‘“‘Moral Guidance of 
Children.” Three books are used, one for 
each of the three main topics. These books 
are: The Handbook of Health, by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson (for the first main topic, 
“Health”); How to tell Stories to Children, 
by Sara Cone Bryant (for the second main 
topic, “Mental Training’’); and As the Twig 
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1s Bent, by Susan Chenery (for the third 
main topic, “Moral Guidance’’). These 
books are studied under direction given in 
an illustrated magazine, conducted for that 
purpose. The following topics will be dis- 
cussed in the first number of the magazine: I. 
Health: a. Do my children stand, walk, and 
sit correctly? b. Do my children take cold 
easily? c. Am I teaching them, according to 
the advice of my family physician, how to 
take care of their bodies? II. Mental 
Training: a. Are my children’s books inter- 
esting to them? 6. Do I teach my children, 
as well as entertain them by story-telling? 
c. Have my children the best books? and do 
I tell them the best stories? III. Moral 
Guidance: a. Is Sunday a happy day in my 
home? b. Does it help the children to ‘“‘be 
good’’? c. Do I lead, or do I drive children 
into right doing? 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents ar: 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 


services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- | 


tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
Brates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 26. 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions ed 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 


tunes 
special 


herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

Commenpations. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so farasI know. . . . Lamstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.’’ 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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SOGIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 

No. 21. 


| SOCIAL SERVICE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


By Ciara BANcRoFT BEATLEY 


Mrs. Beatley’s subject is education in social 
service illustrated by reference to the plan and 
|methods in use in the School of the Church 
of the Disciples. This school as a whole has 
certain social interests which are fully described; 
and then the course of training is clearly set 
forth to which children are introduced at four 
years of age and through which they pass until 
they graduate from the adult Bible class. Itis 
all most practical and will prove a mine of in- 
formation for teachers and superintendents who 
| want to develop a social interest in their children, 
| but who do not know quite how to go about it. 


On the inside covers of the above pam= 
|phlet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issues of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE 


TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 
The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 
Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Yours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 
PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 


Address 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Che Bome 


Plain ‘Gat 


Our neighbor’s cat is Persian, the Jones’s is Maltese; 

Aunty’s big Angora has feathers to her knees 

(At least they look like feathers), and a tail so big and white; 

When that kitty meets a puppy dog, I tell you it’s a sight. 

But when I ask, ‘What breed is mine, my pussy, sleek and 
fat?” 

They laugh and pull my curls and say, “I fear—just cat.” 

It’s true her eyes aren’t yellow, and her tail is rather small; 

I don’t know if she ever had a pedigree at all. 

(That big word means her mother, her grandma, too, they 
say; 

That they all took prizes at a show, were marked a special 
way.) 

What do I care for markings, for prizes, and all that? 

My kitty’s just as precious, if she is just cat! 

She was the dearest kitten, all scamper and all fur! 

Not one of all my pets could make me laugh like her. 

She may be very common, but I know she’s good and true, 

For she meets me when I come from school with a loving 
little mew; 


And, when she’s round, we never see a naughty mouse or 
| 
| 


rat, 
And I believe I love her better ’cause she’s just plain cat! 
— Selected, 


Rufus Adolphus’s Red Shoes. 


“We'll call ourselves the D. R. L’s,” Polly 
Anne said with decision. ‘‘That will be 
such a nice, mysterious name, Sarah, because 
nobody in all Sharon will know what it stands 
for. You see we might be the Daughters 
of Royal Line, or the Daring, Roaring Lions, 
or Dainty Red Leaves—anything but the 
Dolls’ Rescuing League.” 

Polly Anne and Sarah sat on the fence 
that shut in the wood lot back of the Tibbets’s 
little brown house. It was late fall. Red 
and yellow leaves, like flaming sparks of 
fire, drifted down from the sky, and the air 
was full of pleasant odors,—the smell of 
bonfires and over-ripe apples, the pungent 
perfume of late asters and pumpkins that 
lay, golden, on the ground in the next field. 
The cold wind that blew across from the 
woods made a whistling sound in the corn- 
stalks; and, as it swept over the wood lot, it 
brought with it a round, hard hickory nut 
that rolled and bumped across the ground 
and stopped by the fence. 

Polly Anne jumped down from her perch 
and picked up the nut, holding it in the hol- 
low of one brown little hand. 

“You know we will really be that, Sarah. 
No one would know that this is a doll.” 

Polly Anne fondled the hickory nut and 
pointed to its wrinkled shell and the hard 
knob on one end. 

“But it zs a doll,” Polly Anne continued. 

“See its cheeks and its sweet little nose. 
All it needs is to have a face painted on and 
a body and some clothes. Every time that 
we make a hickory nut into a doll we’ll be 
rescuing it from a boy or a squirrel, Sarah. 

“Vou fill the pockets of your coat with 
auts, and I’ll fill my hood. It’s so fine to 
feel ‘the wind in your hair, and my ears are 
as warm as stoves. Come on, Sarah, we'll 
go over to the woods and pick up as many 
nuts as we can, and may be we can find homes 
for the dolls when they’re done. I’m the 
president of the Dolls’ Rescuing League, 
but you may be the vice-president, and the 
secretary, and the treasurer, Sarah.” 

All the long, sunny morning the two little 
girls bent over the ground, gathering nuts. 
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Polly Anne, in her coat made of Grandmother 
Tibbets’s plaid shawl and holding her red 


dryad as the wind tossed her brown curls 
‘and painted her cheeks crimson. When 
Mother Tibbets, standing in the door of the 
little brown house, rang the big dinner bell 
| to call Polly Anne and Sarah, they had enough 
nuts to make a whole orphan asylum of dolls. 

There were crisp, hot baked potatoes for 
| dinner, and steak, a wonderful treat in the 
Tibbets family, but the Dolls’ Rescuing 
League was even more fascinating. 

“Don’t eat so fast that you'll choke your- 
self or burn your mouth, Sarah,’’ Polly Anne 
said, as they all, mother and grandmother, 
| John Henry and Rufus Adolphus, the baby, 
sat around the table in the kitchen; ‘“‘but 
don’t waste any time eating, dear, I’ve got 
such plans in my head for making the dolls; 


so we must finish dinner as soon as ever we 
can.” 

When dinner was over and the dishes were 
| washed, Mother Tibbets let the children 
| have the whole kitchen table to work on. It 
| was pleasantly warm in the kitchen, and the 
| kettle sang shrilly from its place on the stove 
'as the children drew their chairs up to the 
table and spread the nuts out ready to begin 
the work of the Dolls’ Rescuing League. 

“Vou must make the dolls’ bodies, John 
Henry,” Polly Anne directed. ‘Your jack- 
knife is so nice and sharp, and you can just 
whittle pointed sticks from some of the soft- 
est pieces of wood in the kindling box. Bore 
little holes in the nuts and glue the bodies 
in the holes. I’ll make the dolls’ faces, and 
|as soon as John Henry gets a doll’s body done, 
| Sarah can glue on rolls of white cloth for the 
|arms and legs. Grandmother gave me her 
|piece bag for the clothes. Oh, aren’t we 
going to have a perfectly beautiful afternoon, 
/and aren’t you glad we formed the Dolls’ 
| Rescuing League!’ Polly Anne rocked her 
little thin arms in an ecstasy of delight. 

It was surprising how the nuts wanted to 
be rescued and how fast the dolls multiplied 
under the clever fingers of the leaguers. 
Polly Anne painted eyes and red cheeks and 
crimson lips on each wrinkled nut face and 
then John Henry fitted it to its body in less 
time than it takes to tell about it. The 
little rag arms and legs that Sarah made 
would bend like real human ones, and then 
came the fun of dressing the nut dolls. It 
was such very jolly fun that even dear Grand- 
mother Tibbets couldn’t resist joining the 
children, and her fingers flew, too, as she 
helped to make little under-clothes and all 
sorts of pretty dresses. 

One nut doll was Red Riding-hood, her 
little brown face peeping out from a round 
red hood that topped a red cloak made of a 
scrap of flannel from Grandmother Tibbets’s 
wonderful piece bag. Another was a little 
grandmother in a white cap, a gown of gray 
calico and a red and white frock; and there 
were other dolls, too, just little girl dolls in 
print frocks and with bows of ribbon glued to 
the top of their nut heads. 

“There,’”? Polly Anne said as she stood the 
dolls on up the window sill. 
we've rescued you from! You might, every 
single one of you, my dears, have been eaten 
by this time, and here you are dressed up all 
spick and span and ready to be adopted. 
We'll keep one or two for ourselves, Sarah, 
and try to get the others adopted. O Sarah!’’ 


| 


“Think what | 


worsted hood, looked like a little forest | 


|and you, John Henry, will have to help, too, | 
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Polly Anne’s eyes shone wide with excite- 
ment. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be splendid to put 
them in the store, in Mr. Jonas’s show-case 
where everybody can see them, and know 


‘how dreadfully in need of homes they are? 


Let’s take them down now. ‘There’s plenty 
of time to do it before tea, and there’s just 
a chance that some of them may get adopted 
to-night. No, dear, I’m so sorry, but you 
can’t go with us.” 

Polly Anne gave Rufus Adolphus a big 


| hug. 


“You haven’t got any whole shoes, you 
blessed baby, but some day sister’ll buy you 
some.” 

It was almost a week before Polly Anne 
remembered the ‘‘candidates for adoption,” 
as Mr. Jonas, the Sharon storekeeper, dubbed 


'the nut dolls which Polly Anne and Sarah 
| Tibbets left in his care. 


He was very nice 
about keeping them. He put them in a glass 
case right next to some lollipops, and he said 
he would try to call people’s attention to 
their lonely state; but there were examina- 
tions in school, and Rufus Adolphus got the 
croup and had to be rocked all Polly Anne’s 
spare time. It was not until the next Satur- 
day that Polly Anne had time to go down to 
the store again, and she wouldn’t have gone 
then except that the flour gave out, and she 
and Sarah had to take the cart to bring home 
another sack. 

“Well, Sarah, we’re a society if we are 
poor,’’ Polly Anne said, as the two little girls 
trudged down the road to the village. 

“Tm the president of the D. R. L’s., and 
you’re all the other officers, if I have got 
holes in my elbows and your rubbers do leak. 
Wouldn’t it be fun if we should find that 
somebody had adopted a doll?” 

‘There were a great many customers in the 
store when Polly Anne and Sarah reached it. 
The people who were buying thread, and 
buttons, and eggs, and sugar, and shoes, 
stood in front of the counter and quite cov- 
ered up the case where the lollipops were. 
When Mr. Jonas had finished waiting on 
them, Polly Anne and Sarah pressed anxious 
little noses against the glass of the case. 

There wasn’t a doll there! 

“OMr. Jonas! Was anybody good enough 
to adopt them?’ Polly clasped and un- 
clasped her red mittens. j 

“Adopt ’em?”’ 

Mr. Jonas leaned his kindly, smiling red 
face over the counter and beamed down on 
the little girls. He looked a little like a 
large hickory nut himself, for his face was 
wrinkled into a hundred benign puckers, 
and his nose was short and pointed. 

“Adopt ’em, Miss Polly Anne?’ 
Jonas repeated. 

“Why, bless your heart, they bought ’em! 
I could have sold twice as many of them 
nut dolls if I’d had ’em. Miss Jane Doyer 
she came in, and she says: ‘Mr. Jonas, those 
dolls look just like Polly Anne’s work. I 
must have five of them to send to my little 
niece.’ 

“Then the writer man strolled in, and he 
bought two, ‘for mascots,’ he said. And 
all the others went before sundown to other 
folks who wanted ’em for different things, 
pincushions, and ornaments, and needle 
cases, and some for just plain dolls. 

“We didn’t make no business arrange- 
ments, Polly Anne,’ Mr. Jonas’s eyes 
twinkled, “but I allowed 10 cents apiece 
was a fair price, and I took 1 cent of the 1o 
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for case room. Business is business, you 
know. Here’s your money. It’s $1.08.” 

Polly Anne never could think of anything 
to say when she was “flabbergasted,” as 
dear grandmother put it; but Sarah was al- 
ways equal to the occasion. 

“The land flowed with milk and honey,” 
said Sarah, which had no very great connec- 
tion with the matter in hand. ‘I’m the 
treasurer of the Dolls’ Rescuing League, 
Polly Anne. You know you made me every- 
thing but the president, so I can spend the 
money. We'll buy Rufus Adolphus a pair 
of new shoes, red ones, dear; you know he 
needs them more than we need anything.” 

“O Sarah, you do think of the beautifullest 
things, once in a while!’’ Polly Anne ex- 
claimed as she hugged Sarah rapturously. 
“Have you any red shoes for a $1.08, Mr. 
Jonas?”’ 

“The very ticket for $1,’’ and Mr. Jonas 
drew out from behind the counter a pair of 
little red kid shoes with silk tassels, and 
carefully pulled off the label marked $1.50. 
“These fit the little fellow, and you'll 
have 8 cents left over to divide up between 
you.” 

It was wonderful how much that 8 cents 
bought,—a pencil box for John Henry, and 
ever so many lollipops for Polly Anne and 
Sarah Maud. 

“Rufus Adolphus will look like a little 
Puss-in-Boots when he gets on these shoes,” 
Polly Anne said as the two little girls went 
down the store steps and started home; 
“and I’m very sure they’ll keep him from 
having croup because they’re so high.” 

“Ves,” Sarah acquiesced between raptur- 
ous bites of lollipop. ‘“Isn’t it strange, 
Polly Anne, what you can do if you organize 
into a society?’’—Carolyn S. Bailey, in the 
Continent. 
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The Keepsake. 


Little Grandma in her afternoon sprigged 
muslin, very short as to waist and very 
scant as to skirt, sat-in a high-backed, splint- 
bottomed chair, knitting desperately. 

She knit to the middle of her needles. 
Then she rolled her ball of gray yarn up 
hard and stuck the needles into it. 

“Mother,” she said eagerly to Great- 
grandmamma, ‘‘now may I make a cat?” 

“What?” exclaimed startled Great-grand- 
mamma, stopping the spinning wheel in her 
surprise. 

“Out of cloth,’’ explained little Grandma. 

“Oh!” said Great-grandmamma, starting 
the wheel again and stepping back and forth, 
back and forth, with the yarn she was spin- 
ning to make more gray stockings. 

“For a pen-wiper,’”’ went on little Grand- 
ma, above the whirr of the wheel. ‘‘May 
I have a piece of the best broadcloth for 
str id 

“Have you knit your stent? ’’questioned 
Great-grandmaimma. 

“YVes,”’ said little Grandma, hardly able 

_ to keep her ankle-ties still, she was so anxious 
to go. : 

“T’ve knit six times round the stocking.” 
That was her “stent” every afternoon before 
she could play. 

_ “Then you may,” smiled Great-grand- 
mamma, and little Grandma jumped excited- 
ly to her feet, spilling the astonished Mr. 

_ Wiggins unceremoniously out of her lap to 

_ the floor, where he dexterously alighted on 


f 
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his feet, and danced off in search of Great- 
uncle. 

Great-uncle was writing at the secretary. 
Little Grandma waited, with what patience 
she could, for him to finish and fold the big 
blue sheet and seal it on the back with red 
wax. 

“Oh, will you please draw me a cat?” 
she asked then. 

He pinched her flushed 
“All right!” he laughed. 
have him?” 

She considered. “Lying down, all 
stretched out in the sun, the way Mr. Wig- 
gins likes to,’’ she concluded. 

So he drew a cat that-way, with little 
Grandma hanging happily over his shoulder, 

He was old,—oh, twice as old as she!— 
and to-morrow he was going away to col- 
lege. How she was going to miss this big 
brother! She had hemmed his handker- 
chiefs, and helped on the fine shirts, and 
knit a pair of stockings; but she wanted to 
give him something all herself. That was 
what the pen-wiper was for. 

“T guess,” she said at last, speaking as 
steadily as she was able, ‘“‘you will miss Mr. 
Wiggins when you are gone to college.” 

“T guess I shall,’ he answered, sharpening 
his goose-quill pen. ‘‘I guess, too, I shall 
miss somebody besides Mr. Wiggins!”’ 

At that a lurking tear would come out, 
and, when she had winked it away, the cat 
was done. The drawing in her hand, up 
the winding stair she flew to the attic, 
silent and dim and fragrant with bundles of 
herbs hanging from its rafters,—thorough- 
wort and pennyroyal for medicine, sage for the 
Thanksgiving turkey, caraway seed for 
cookies. 

She threw open the lid of the great square 
chest in the dormer window, tossed aside 
the sprigs of cedar scattered in to keep away 
moths, and took out the roll of fine broad- 
cloth left from Great-uncle’s new suit that 
the tailoress had just made. 

Dropping on the floor in the light of the 
dormer window, under its arch fringed with 
drying herbs, she deftly cut out the picture 
of the cat on the paper. 

Then she pinned this paper pattern 
smoothly on a piece of broadcloth, and cut 
a cloth cat by it. Snip, snip, went her sharp 
scissors, pointing the black ears, rounding 
the paws and the tip of the tail. And there 
lay a miniature Mr. Wiggins on her lap! 

Then she cut out several more of him. 

“Now,” she said, ‘I must make your 
whiskers!”’ And with white silk from her 
reticule she embroidered his whiskers. 

She found two gleaming pearl buttons in 
her button bag, and sewed his eyes on tight. 
Last of all, she securely fastened, under- 
neath, the unwhiskered and eyeless copies of 
Mr. Wiggins to wipe the pen on. 

A few minutes later a flying figure pre- 
cipitated itself upon Great-uncle. ‘‘Here is 
a Mr. Wiggins to go to college with you!” 
cried little Grandma, putting the pen-wiper 
in his hand. 

He was just as pleased with it as she had 
hoped he would be. 

“Tt is a beautiful cat! I shall keep it 
always, to remember you by. It is a keep- 
sake,” he said. ‘‘And Mr. Wiggins and I 
will write you lots of letters,” he assured her. 

So Great-uncle packed the pen-wiper in 
his carpet-bag, and next morning the stage- 
coach and its four horses galloped a hundred 


cheek gently. 
“How will you 
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miles away with him and Mr. Wiggins to 
college. 

Now Mr. Wiggins is an old, old cat,— 
more than sixty years old. His white 
whiskers are a bit yellowed with time, and 
his black coat not quite so glossy; but his 
pearl button eyes are as bright, and he is as 
useful as ever. And many a letter does he 
still help write, for Great-uncle kept him 
always, just as he said he would —Alice M. 
Farrington, in Little Folks. 


Speckle’s Birthday Surprise. 


The sun was late in waking up, for it was 
December. But Dick woke early. 

“Happy birthday!” said mother, softly. 
She was awake, too. So Dick climbed out 
of his crib, and mother gave him eight birth- 
day kisses. 

“One thing makes me sorry,”’ said mother. 
“T can’t get any eggs to make you a birth- 
day cake, little boy. I went to every store in 
town yesterday afternoon, but I couldn’t find 
a single egg.” 

“Never mind,” Dick said cheerfully; 
“maybe we can get some to-day, mother.” 

Just then there was a noise in the yard 
under mother’s window. 

“Listen, mother,’ Dick cried 
“‘T b’lieve it’s Speckle!” 

A hen was cackling. 

The early sunbeams were peeping through 
the hall windows when Dick ran downstairs 
a little later. Out of doors it was cold, so 
cold that the little boy’s fingers ached. But 
he stuck them deep into his knickerbocker 
pockets. A gray hen was standing near the 
back door. 

“Was that you cackling, Speckle?”’ asked 
Dick. “Have you laid an egg this morning?”’ 

But Speckle did not look up from the bit 
of turnip she had found. : 

“T wish she could talk,” sighed Dick; 
“then she could tell me where to look.” 

“Dick, would you mind bringing me a 
few sticks of wood?” called Aunt Polly 
from the kitchen door. 

“Tl do it,’? Dick said. 

It was dark in the woodhouse. But, just 
as the little boy leaned over to pull a stick 
out from the pile of wood in the corner, he 
saw something that made him drop what 
he held in his arms, 

“Mother! mother! mother! called an 
excited voice. ‘“Come downstairs, quick!” 

“Y’ve got a surprise for you,’ Dick cried, 
leading mother out the woodhouse. 

“Dear old Speckle,’’ exclaimed mother, 
“to have a birthday gift ready for my boy!”’ 

Under the wood, in the dark woodhouse, 
were five smooth white eggs. 

“T can have a birthday cake after all,” 
laughed Dick. ‘‘And now I s’pect I’d better 
carry some wood in for Aunt Polly.’’—Ethel 
Taylor Crittenden, in Sunday School Times. 


excitedly, 


Five-year-old Ella had been enthusiasti- 
cally engaged in garden work all the spring, 
She was especially interested in planting 
seed, and watched anxiously for sprouts to 
appear above the ground. 

One day, while visiting a neighbor who 
possessed a six-month’s old baby, Ella was 
delighted to see two tiny front teeth dis- 
played when the baby smiled. 

“O Mrs. May,” the little girl cried, ex- 
citedly, ‘‘the baby’s teeth have come up!”— 
Youth's Companion. 
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Forever On. 


I would not look at life’s high aim aslant! 
Life is for growth! Itisa mountain plant, 
Its roots descending, but its leaves upspread; 
A shoot divine, whose seeds, when we are dead, 
Should spring immortally in other life, 
Potent in tendencies to nobler strife, 
Showing the soul’s high lure, till Time be gone, 
To Be, to Do, and so forever on. 
—James H. West, in The Ninth Paradise. 


Memorial to Dr. Hale. 


When Dr. Hale first came to Boston, he 
formed a class of ladies who met once a 
week with him to read and “to do what the 
minister wanted them to.” He always said 
that every minister ought to have just such 
a working staff. Early in the seventies 
this class became the Welcome and Cor- 
respondence Club, one of the many Lend-a- 
Hand Clubs. The club met with Dr. Hale 
in the study of the South Congregational 
Church every Thursday morning. Its duties 
were to welcome such strangers as might 
come for any reason to the study of a popular 
minister of a prosperous church, and also 
to attend to such correspondence and work 
as Dr. Hale placed in its hands. The club 
did not die when Dr, Hale passed away, and 
its latest work has been instrumental in 
the placing of a very beautiful bronze tablet 
in the South Congregational Church in 
memory of Dr. Hale. The memorial ad- 
dress by Mr. Edwin D. Mead follows:— 


Since we last met together here, there has 
been placed upon the walls of the church a 
memorial tablet in honor of Dr. Hale. It is 
here at the front of the church, and at the 
close of the service you can all inspect it 
more closely. It has been placed here 
through the efforts of our Welcome and 
Correspondence Club; and these loving 
and faithful women have asked for the 
co-operation in this reverent work of those 
whom Dr. Hale baptized or married, whom 
he ministered to in times of sorrow, those in 
the church with whom he came into pe- 
culiarly close personal and pastoral relations. 
It was a tender and beautiful thought on 
the part of these women, and we are all 
their debtors. I have been asked in behalf 
of the Standing Committee to express the 
gratitude which they feel and which I am 
sure is felt by every one in the congregation. 
Indeed, so many of us come under the 
definition of the Memorial’s creators, those 
whom Dr. Hale peculiarly helped, that I 
feel that I am speaking almost equally for 
those who give and those who receive. We 
are all grateful together, and we all rejoice 
together on this eve of the new year that this 
new memorial is here. At the evening com- 
munion service, which will be especially a 
family gathering of the congregation, our 
minister, I know, will recognize more fully 
and fittingly than it is possible in this brief 
word for me to do the significance of this 
occasion for our church, 

We rejoice, I say, in this new memorial. 
In a very real sense almost everything here 
in the church is always to many of us a 
memorial of Dr. Hale. As we have gathered 
here in the days and the years gone by, to 
follow the leading of his prayers, to listen 
to his sermons, the whole church and all 
that is in it have become informed and 
transfigured by his presence and his memory. 
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The painted windows, with their imagery 
and their message, all speak to us of him who 
so long and so often has spoken in their 
presence, and perpetuate his gospel. Be- 
fore me as I speak is the great window by the 
doors of the church, showing Paul preaching 
on Mars Hill, a copy of Raphael’s famous 
picture. What was the central message of 
Saint Paul to the Athenians there upon Mars 
Hill? It was the central message repeated 
by Dr. Hale through the years from this 
pulpit, ‘“‘In God we live and move and 
have our being.” 

Here at my right is the great painted 
window showing Jesus sitting at the well, 
talking with the woman of Samaria, What 
was his central word to the woman of Samaria 
in that memorable talk? It was the central 
word repeated in this pulpit through the 
years by Dr. Hale: ‘God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Here at my left is the great window with 
the angel blowing the trumpet. What does 
the trumpet proclaim? It proclaims what 
Dr. Hale was ever repeating in this pulpit 
through the years, ‘‘Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord: make his path straight.” 

The walls, the windows, every memorial 
thing,—all, I say, are memorials of him, 
all pervaded by the memory of his presence, 
all perpetuators of his message and his 
spirit: But we are glad to add to these 
memorials this new and specific reminder. 
These are the words upon the tablet :— 

In Loving Memory of 
Epwarp Evererr Hae, 
Minister of the South Congregational Church, 
1856-1909. 
“That they might have life more 
abundantly.”’ 


I am glad that that word also, that text 
which he loved so well and repeated so often 
in sermon and in prayer, is now placed upon 
the walls in lasting bronze, to prolong and 
perpetuate another aspect of the great 
message, his central message, which the 
great windows and all the rest are ever 
speaking to us here,—the message of our life 
in God and God’s life in us. 

I am glad that this particular text, ‘‘ That 
they might have life more abundantly,” was 
chosen for the tablet, this motto which he 
himself chose for our church seal. I have 
read somewhere an impressive account of 
President Faunce’s first address to the stu- 
dents of Brown University, when he came 
to the administration of that historic in- 
stitution, in which Dr. Hale always took a 
peculiar interest, in the city of Providence 
which he always loved so well. Dr. Faunce 
said to the great gathering of students as- 
sembled to welcome him, that he had heard 
within a short period before, in two religious 
conventions, two striking addresses, One 
was by Phillips Brooks: the other was by 
Edward Everett Hale. Phillips Brooks, 
he said, was constantly emphasizing in his 
address one word, the word “life.” Dr. 
Hale was constantly emphasizing in his 
address one word, the word “together.” 
Now, said Dr. Faunce to the students, let 
us here in the period now opening unite those 
words, and consecrate ourselves to a noble 
life together.. We all here remember well 
how constantly the word “together’’ was 
upon Dr. Hale’s tongue. Yet it is not that 
word, but the other, the word “‘life,”’ which 
this new memorial tablet of ours places at 
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the front,—‘‘ That they,might have life more 
abundantly.” You know what kind of 
life is meant. It is the divine life, the life 
of God in the soul of man. Our tablet has 
for us the same message which the windows 
have,—the message of God in whom we 
live, who is to be worshipped in spirit and in 
truth, whose way it is our business to pre- 
pare, whose life in our own souls it is our 
highest privilege and duty to make ever 
more and more abundant. 

The distinguished London preacher, Dr. 
Campbell, who has just been here in Boston, 
and who is still in our country, said in one 
of his most impressive addresses here that 
what he felt the world most deeply needs 
to-day is the God-consciousness. He was 
right. That is the world’s great need 
to-day and every day, and it was that 
everlasting need which the preaching in this 
historic pulpit through those memorable 
years primarily met. The thought that we 
are God’s children, and that we must all 
ever be about our Father’s business, making 
of this world a kingdom of God, a family 
of God,—that was the dominant, the omni- 
present thought; and our new memorial 
is here to tell us in his name, as often as we 
meet together here, that our joy and our 
achievement as the days go on with us de- 
pends upon the abundance of the Divine Life 
which inspires us and sustains us. 

We stand on the threshold of a new year. 
It was an auspicious choice by which these 
loving women have made this day the oc- 
casion of dedicating this Memorial. ‘The 
evening of this day is New Year’s Eve. 
That always was an occasion of peculiar sig- . 
nificance and service to Dr, Hale. You 
know the place he so long made it fill in our 
church life. I think upon this last day of 
the year of the most significant of New Year’s 
Eves in his own life. It was the new cen- 
tury’s eve,—the night in which we passed 
from the nineteenth century into the twen- 
tieth. You all remember that memorable 
night,—the great gathering of twenty thou- 
sand people before the State House, the 
chorus on the balcony, the sound of the 
trumpets, the answering of the church bell, 
the solemn service led by Dr. Hale. He has 
himself left us the most picturesque and im- 
pressive story of it all. There was nothing 
in the service more impressive than his read- 
ing of the Ninetieth Psalm. In such full 
and powerful tones he read it that the words 
were plainly heard by the thousands on the 
Common and even in the streets beyond. 
I seem to hear again the solemn words:— 

“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling- 
place in all generations. Before the moun- 
tains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God. 
So teach us to number our days that we 
may apply our hearts unto wisdom. Let 
thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children. And let the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; 
and establish thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands establish 
thou it.” 

Let that be our thought, our prayer, our 
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|new consecration as a congregation, as we 


here dedicate this new memorial. Let us 
apply our hearts anew unto: the divine 
wisdom. Let the glory of this house be the 
glory of God. Let its beauty be the beauty 
of God,—the beauty of holiness. Let its 
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work be such as we can pray God to estab- 
lish, and let the divine life dwell in us all 
and manifest itself in us all more and more 
abundantly. By such dedication of ourselves 
shall we truly dedicate this memorial and 
truly honor Dr. Hale. 


“Unitarian Thought.” 


BY L. F. C. 


I have been reading Prof. Emerton’s book, 
“Unitarian Thought,’’ and rise from it with 
a sense of regret and disappointment, finding 
it at once inadequate and extreme,—inade- 
quate in that it does not sufficiently bring 
out the central ideas of Unitarianism; ex- 
treme because it lays stress on what is secon- 
dary and unessential. 

To the subject of ‘‘ Miracle”? the author 
devotes a great deal of space, the whole of 
the second chapter. He takes the rational- 
istic view to which there would be no objec- 
tion if his opinion were given as merely his 
personal view; but to some of us it would 
seem as unwise to lay stress upon a disbelief 
in the so-called miraculous as upon belief. 
It is repeating the error of the orthodox 
without their excuse, and dogmatizing upon 
what should not be regarded as important. 

The author says “that there is but one 
rational meaning historically and actually 
for the word ‘miracle.’’’ But is this quite 
correct? He regards ‘‘a miracle’? as an 
arbitrary interference with the working of 
natural law. No doubt this had been the 
view taken by many writers and theologians, 
by Hume and others. But Dr. Furness long 
ago took the ground that the miracles of the 
New Testament were in accordance with 
laws, but laws not yet fully understood. 
Theodore Parker says: ‘‘A miracle is one of 
three things: 1. A transgression of all law 
which God has made; or, 2. A transgression 
of all known laws or obedience to a law which 
we may yet discover; or, 3. The trangression 
of all known or knowable by man, but in 
conformity with some law out of our reach.” 
He says that according to the first defini- 
tion a miracle is impossible; according to 
the second it is no miracle at all; according 
to the third hypothesis there is no antecedent 
objection nor metaphysical impossibility in 
the case. ‘“‘Finite man not only does not 
but cannot understand all the modes of 
God’s action, all the laws of His being.” 
(“Discourse of Religion,” pages 253, 254.) 

Dr. Thomas Browne says: ‘A miracle is 
as little contrary to any law of nature as any 
other phenomenon. It is only an extraor- 
dinary event, the result of extraordinary 
circumstances, an effect that indicates a 
power of a higher order than those we are 
accustomed to trace in phenomena more 
familiar to us.” 

I quote these passages merely to show 
that other interpretations of the word ‘‘mir- 
acle” may be given than that a miracle is a 
violation of the laws of nature, not to argue 
for the historical accuracy of the stories in 
the New Testament. When Prof. Emerton 
says: ‘‘The Unitarian is possessed by the 
ideas of law, order, and harmony. He re- 
fuses to follow any of the processes we have 


just outlined in order to save a word which 


is to him full of the most dangerous sugges- 
tions. In the first place, to his mind, all 
miracles must stand or fall together,” he 
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practically limits the name “Unitarian” to 
those who agree with him upon this point. 
Have we a right to do this? Ought we not 
to be inclusive enough to retain in our de- 
nomination those who differ from us on this 
unimportant and secondary matter? One 
would like to ask when, where, and by whom 
the law was made that Unitarians are for- 
bidden to believe in miracles? Moreover, 
has not every one a right to state his belief 
in his own language? Is it fair to insist 
upon one especial definition of a belief and 
then to blame or criticise those who would 
state it quite differently? 

Prof. Emerton lays great stress upon the 
rejection of the so-called miraculous birth 
of Christ. Now I do not believe in this 
“miracle’’ any more than he does; but, if 
I have a friend who believes in the perfect 
goodness of God and the divine nature of 
man, I fail to see why differing from me on 
this point should exclude him from the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. Prof. Emerton alludes 
to the saying of Jesus that ‘“‘a wicked gener- 
ation seeketh after a sign”; but he forgets 
to emphasize the word “seeketh.’’ It is 
a common experience of great leaders to be 
pained and disappointed by the tendency 
in their followers to fix their minds upon the 
exceptional personal gifts of the teacher 
while they fail to sympathize with the object 
for which he is giving his life. It was this 
error which Jesus reproved. From that 
day to this workers for any important end 
have received admiration where they felt 
the need of help in their work. 

The allusion to the resurrection of Jesus 
seems to imply that the author confuses 
the resuscitation of the body with the resur- 
rection of the body. No doubt many mem- 
bers of the Christian Church have made this 
mistake; but no one is obliged to accept an 
error because it is supported by numbers. 

Without entering upon the argument 
pro and con the historical accuracy of the 
narratives included in the gospel history, I 
wish to protest as strongly as possible against 
a disbelief in miracles being made a test of 
Unitarianism. 

Boston, Mass. 


From Italy. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


In the little Protestant cemetery in 
Florence, which rises like an island out 
of the encircling boulevards, is garnered 
the precious dust of an American saint 
whose example, if they could be made aware 
of it, might inspire our Italian fellow-Chris- 
tians with new and helpful ideals of personal 
piety and good citizenship. ‘Theodore Parker 
is the true type of sainthood for the twentieth 
century, as Savonarola was for the fifteenth. 
There was, indeed, a spiritual kinship be- 
tween these two great souls, however differ- 
ent their philosophy of religion and spheres 
of labor may have been. Both were deeply 
grounded in that love of righteousness 
which is the basis of all true religion. Both 


‘were ardent believers in God as the source 


of all righteousness, fearless in his cause, 
and lovers of their fellow-men. ‘To the 
great names of Michael Angelo, Dante, 
and Savonarola, the profoundly ethical 
teachers of their age, that of Theodore 
Parker may be linked in reverent memory 
by the citizens of Florence. To ‘‘free 
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human bodies from slavery and their souls 
from superstition,’ as Parker’s grave-stone 
records of him, was surely as noble a task as 
to hew a David from the intractable marble, 
or enthral the imagination of men withthe 
vision of Paradise. On All Saints’ Day, 
therefore, we laid a wreath of flowers on 
Parker’s grave, recalling tenderly the friends 
who, a twelve-month since, stood with us 
on this very spot and observed with fitting 
services the one hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. 

It was Parker’s firm conviction that the 
degradation and misery of the Italy of 
his day were chiefly to be attributed to the 
Roman Catholic priesthood and Church. 
Fifty years have passed since he died. Italy 
has been resurrected and undergone great 
industrial and political transformations. 
But, alas! the year which witnesses the 
splendid celebration of the semi-centennial 
of its renewed national existence also wit- 
nesses the occurrence of one of the most 
immoral and discreditable acts in its history, 
the unprovoked and unjust attack on Trip- 
olis. The universal approbation with which 
this campaign is regarded in Italy, the 
amazement and indignation with which it 
receives the hostile criticisms made upon 
its course by the other nations of the world, 
its entire indifference to its solemn obli- 
gations to uphold the method of arbitra- 
tion by The Hague Tribunal, to which it 
was a party, all show how lacking the Italians 
are in political honesty. 

Now the principal blame for this low tone 
of private and public righteousness is to be 
laid at the door of the Church. For cen- 
turies it has had entire control of the edu- 
cation and moral and religious training of 
the Italian people, with the result that at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
56 per cent. of them are illiterates: the 
country swarms with beggars, the trades- 
men are notoriously untrustworthy, and the 
clergy themselves not only ignorant, but 
often immoral as well. This sad condition 
of public morals is not attributable to the 
people themselves. ‘The Italians of to-day 
are gifted, industrious, temperate, affection- 
ate, and gentle—a most lovable race. It 
is to the false ideals of piety, the low stand- 
ards of personal righteousness, the purposed 
neglect of their education, the bad example 
of their ecclesiastical guides, that their 
defective traits of character are chiefly to 
be attributed. By making ecclesiastical 
rites and forms take the place of spiritual 
and ethical sentiments, by substituting 
church penances for remorse and righteous 
doing, by encouraging superstitious imag- 
inings, instead of promoting clear thinking, 
by enfeebling the moral will and making 
religion consist mainly of a selfish care for 
one’s personal salvation hereafter, the Church 
has lowered the moral tone of the entire 
community. The marvel is that with such 
a handicap the Italian people should have 
made the progress they have during the 
past half-century. Any criticism uponthem 
must always be tempered with the recogni- 
tion of the fearful disadvantages under 
which they have labored, and still labor, 
in Church and State and family! 

That they should progress, nevertheless, 
is not due, as in the United States and 
England, to the presence of a preponderat- 
ing Non-Catholic majority which holds in 
check the less worthy traits of the Roman 
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priesthood and develops their nobler ac- 
tivities. Nor is it due to exceptional and 
providential leaders in the Church itself, 
such as former centuries witnessed in Saint 
Francis of Assisi, Savonarola, and Saint 
Catherine. The Church has long since 
lost the power of producing moral and re- 
ligious saviors. This has been newly shown 
in the collapse of the Modernist movement 
because of a lack of moral will and leader- 
ship. The Church of Rome to-day is an 
ecclesiastical trust, a political machine, 
with worldly aims and under astute, un- 
scrupulous control,—a change which does 
not negative the genuine piety and self- 
denying lives of many of its humbler clergy, 
or the solace it brings its votaries in their 
living and dying hours. 

It is not to the believing elements in 
Italy, but to her unbelievers and infidels, 
so called, Cavour, Mazzini, Garibaldi, to 
her royal house and long line of able cabinet 
ministers and parliamentarians, to illustrious 
Jews like Prime-Minister Luzatti and 
Mayor Nathan of Rome, to the Free Mason 
order, feared and hated by the Church, that 
Italy owes her political, industrial, and 
social regeneration. The Church has every- 
where been the antagonist of national 
unity, of the higher education and moraliza- 
tion of the people, of all that constitutes 
the splendor and strength of modern civili- 
zation. ‘Therefore, it has alienated from 
itself the intellect and conscience of the 
nation, and is daily losing its hold on all 
classes. It will endure a long time yet, for 
it is intrenched in the historical traditions 
and art life, the ignorance, the affectionate 
memory, the superstitious hopes and fears 
of the less enlightened classes. The Roman 
Catholic Church is a wondrous creation, 
developed and perfected through the cen- 
turies, of doctrine, liturgy, and administra- 
tion. It contains a soul of truth and good- 
ness enmeshed in its web of error and world- 
liness. The upholders of the monarchical 
principle, the moneyed and military classes, 
naturally seek to strengthen themselves by 
an alliance with it. 

But for all this its overthrow or trans- 
formation is sure, and in our time of free 
interchange of ideas and rapid social and 
political changes will take place more 
speedily than many can bring themselves 
to believe. ‘“‘One little word,’ Martin 
Luther declared in his famous Battle Hymn 
of the Reformation, was enough to over 
come all the hosts of evil. As we rode 
recently across the dreary Campagna and 
gazed with awe at the stupendous arches of 
the aqueducts that once served to bring 
to Rome the water of life, we observed that 
here and there a chance seed, dropped in 
their interstices by a passing bird or a 
breeze from the Alban Hills, had taken 
root and thriven. Its tenuous filaments 
in the course of the years had clutched 
and pulled asunder their enormous stones, 
and these mighty structures that had defied 
the storms of the centuries were crumbling 
into ruin before the breath of an Italian 
summer. So the divine seed of truth— 
the truth of science, of history, of morals, 
and of religion—once sown in these eager 
and responsive minds, will not perish, but 
overthrow at last the proudest construc- 
tions of error and worldly ambition, and 
fairer growths of civilization and piety will 
arise in the land of the Cesars, the home of 
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Peter Waldus, of Ochino and Socinus, of 
Dante and Mazzini. What part has Protes- 
tantism to play in this spiritual and moral 
rebirth of a nation? We may be permitted 
an opinion on this subject in another com- 
munication ‘‘from Italy.” 


Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. 


Those who are most interested in our 
school for the ministry here read with pleas- 
ure what Dr. Savage wrote in a recent number 
of the Register in appreciation of the impor- 
tance of the School, its achievements thus far, 
and especially its present urgent need of a 
library building not liable to destruction by 
fire. We hope it will have sunk into the 
hearts of friends of the cause who will be 
ready to help us at this critical time. We 
are not ashamed of the quality of our stu- 
dents, nor of the kind of work we do with 
them, nor of the reputation we have won 
in this academic community (California 
now ranks second only to Columbia in size 
among the American universities); but 
nothing could happen at the present time 
that would give our progress such an im- 
pulse for us as to be enabled to present our- 
selves to the world, not in the humble— 
Mr. Foote said ‘‘shabby’’ when he saw it— 
and inflammable building we now occupy, 
but in dignified, well-built, and commodious 
buildings which might be compared favorably 
with some of those at the university across 
the street from us. I am glad, therefore, 
to be enabled to announce that the school 
has very lately received the gift of property 
valued at about $17,500, which is intended, 
when sold, to serve as the beginning of a 
building fund; and we hope that with this 
encouraging start from a local source we 
shall be able to find enough other friends 
in various parts of the country to complete 
the $50,000 or $75,000 that we need to house 
us desirably. 

Dr. Savage credited us with seven students. 
The figure is perfectly accurate if we speak 
only of those taking full work with us; but, 
if we follow the usual manner of institutions 
and include the total enrolment, it stands 
at 23 for the present year. The figure is 
significant not only in view of the age of the 
school, but, if compared with that of our 
friendly neighbor, the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, whose relations with us are much 
like those between Harvard and Andover, 
and whose enrolment for the year, with a 
constituency of five hundred churches, and a 
history of over forty years, is larger than our 
own by but three names. 

Recent letters of Mr. Wilson and Prof, 
Christie in the Christian Register move me 
also to say a word on ministerial training. I 
hope that the committee authorized by the 
General Conference will make a really search- 
ing investigation of the work of our schools. 
I wish that some one, as disinterested, as 
thorough, and as unsparing as Flexner was 
in his report upon medical education, would 
speak with compelling authority as to our 
delinquencies and our duties. It is my own 
conviction that, if the ministry is to hold a 
position of leadership, its candidates have 
got to be at least as well educated as the 
best schools of law and medicine require 
their graduates to be, and that the four 

, years’ course, plus college, is bound before 
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long to be the standard. ‘The traditional 
curriculum may be much changed in its con- 
tents and its emphases, but that is another 


matter. Eart M. WILpBur. 
BERKELEY, CAL, 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The club met at the Vendome in Boston 
on the evening of Jan. 10, 1912. ‘The an- 
nual business session was held before dinner. 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot was re-elected presi- 
dent, and Messrs. John D. Long and George 
Hutchinson vice-presidents. Dr. Francis H. 
Brown was re-elected treasurer and Mr. 
Charles W. Birtwell secretary. The three 
additional members of the council elected 
were Messrs. William §. Kyle, Geo. H. 
Ellis, and Franklin F. Raymond. 

After dinner it was announced by Mr. 
Hutchinson, who presided, that favorable 
news had been received from Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, the president, who is convalescing in 


Ceylon. The subject of the evening was 
“Unitarianism,” and the speakers were 
Rey. Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the 


American Unitarian Association, and Rey. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, associate minister 
of the Church of the Disciples in Boston. 
Mr. Wilson spoke on ‘Unitarian Super- 
stitions.”’ He cited the literal meaning of 
superstition, “‘standing still over some- 
thing amazing.’’ Then he said that some 
Unitarians get ideas which seem to them 
to be general truths, and they stand still 
their regard for these ideas. 

The first of these ‘‘superstitions” is that 
when people become Unitarians they do not 
attend church as before. When people are 
in the stage of non-attendance at church, 
they have not yet reached Unitarianism. 
They have reached the negation of some other 
things, but they are not Unitarians till they 


get to a very positive position, and real Uni- 


tarians attend church as other people do. 
The second ‘‘superstition”’ is that Unitarian- 
ism is now unnecessary because there is so 
much liberalism in other churches. Such a 
view cannot be held by any one who really 
knows the religious conditions in this coun- 
try. A third ‘‘superstition” is that it is 
incompatible with the Unitarian habit of 
mind to be a loyal denominationalist. Some 
people are always checking enthusiasm, 
exalting reason above such emotions as 
loyalty. All great movements in the world’s 
history have gone forward because of the 
willingness of men to cast aside cold cal- 
culation and prudence and act on great 
emotions. A fourth ‘‘superstition” is that 
we should not proclaim our faith in such a 
way as to appear to “advertise.” But those 
who have found light and life in Unitarian- 


ism are glad that the truth was proclaimed ~ 


widely. Christianity has advanced with the 
wide proclamation of the “‘good news.”’ The 
truths we proclaim are the truths that mean 
the salvation of the world. 

Mr. Rihbany began his address by express- 
ing delight in what had just been said, for 
to him the discovery of Unitarianism had 
been an emancipation. He gave his spirit- 
ual autobiography,—descended from people 
who had been converts to Christianity in 
Antioch when Paul and Silas went there; 
himself born into the ‘Greek’ Church; 
reared ina faith that was absolutely rigid; 
going to school on the slopes of Mt. Lebanon; 
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coming to some knowledge of Western re- 


ligious thought through missionaries; emi- | 


grating to America at the age of twenty-two; 
entering the orthodox ministry in Michigan; 
learning to think freely and discovering that 
he was a Unitarian,—this was the fascinating 
story which he told, with glowing enthusiasm 
for every step of progress. In closing he 
made a fine plea for fidelity to the principle 
of progress, and characterized the religious 
freedom of New England as the greatest 
emancipating power in the world. 


Cnitarian Temperance Society. 
The Food Value of Alcohol. 
[The professor of Boston University who 


- conducts the department in the Boston Even- 


ing Transcript called ‘The Social Settler,’’ 
a month ago warmly approved the ‘‘ Model 
Saloon.”” The president of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society sent him a protest, 
asserting that the discoveries of science and 
the experiences of industry and insurance 
show that what is urgently needed is not a 
little more moderation, but total abstinence, 
not the reform, but the extinction of the liquor 
traffic. To this the Social Settler replied by 
accusing temperance advocates of misrep- 
resenting the facts, and he claimed that science 
teaches that alcohol is a valuable food. This 
latter statement Dr. Crooker controverted 
in the following letter, which calls attention 
to many facts which ought to be more widely 
known; and, if fully appreciated, they would 
do much to change the habits of people for 
the better.] 


That alcohol is a valuable food I most 
emphatically deny, and, from wide reading 
and large correspondence with eminent 
scientists throughout the world, I think that 
I can speak with some authority on this sub- 
ject, and I resent the implication that I am 
engaged in sadly garbling their testimony for 
controversial purposes. ‘ 

1. It is true that scientists have dis- 
agreed respecting this matter, and the dis- 
agreement still continues to some extent. 
But the more recent changes of opinion 
among the most eminent authorities have 
been against the proper food value of alco- 
hol. When taken into the system, it does 
not build tissue or multiply blood corpuscles, 
the office of a true food like bread and meat. 
The only basis for the claim of food value is 
that the oxidation which occurs imparts a 
transient energy, but this in the end, as a 
rule, does more harm than good. In the true 
sense, it is no more a food than a stimulant. 
It is a depressant, always deceiving the user. 

2. Some forty years ago, when Dr. Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson advocated this gen- 
eral position, he was generally denounced as a 
brainless fanatic. Men applied to him the 
language of our present ‘‘Social Settler,’”’— 
“Suppressing or distorting scientific facts.’ 
How far medical opinion has changed may 
be seen from this single incident (one out of 
scores equally significant that might be men- 
tioned); During the presence in Manchester, 


England, last August of a large company of | 


distinguished doctors from all parts of the 


British empire, about one hundred spoke on | 
_ this subject of temperance at fifty meetings 
ona Sunday afternoon. Many of them were 


eminent university professors, some were 
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_had been knighted for distinguished medical 
services. These men evidently knew what 
they were talking about: among them was 
the president of the British Medical Associa- 
tion. They not only took, asa rule, positions 
more advanced than Dr. Richardson, but, so 
far as their statements touched upon that 
matter, they testified that the progress in the 
medical profession at present is decidedly 
in favor of total abstinence. 

3. If alcohol is a valuable food, why do 
Arctic explorers like Nansen refuse to use it? 
If a valuable food, why are men under athletic 
training prohibited from using it? If a valu- 
able food, how did it happen that the twenty- 
four total abstainers out of the eighty-three 
contestants at the Kiel sixty-two mile walking 
match in 1908 won six of the ten prizes, 
nearly all gaining the goal, while nine-tenths 
of their moderate-drinking comrades fell by 
the way? If a valuable food, why do a ma- 
jority of the life insurance companies of 
Great Britain give total abstainers lower 
rates, their experience showing that they 
have a decided advantage over ‘‘moderate 
drinkers’’? If a valuable food, why do hos- 
pitals show a remarkable decline in its use 
in recent years, nine in Dublin to-day using 
only one-seventh as much as twenty-five 
years ago, eight in London less than one- 
half as much as five years ago? If a valuable 
food, why was it that soldiers given to drink 
in that march of thirty thousand men to the 
relief of Ladysmith fell out of the ranks as 
though hit with a club, the testimony of Sir 
Frederick Treves, physician to Edward VII.? 
If a valuable food, why was it strictly pro- 
hibited by Lord Kitchener during his cam- 
paigninthe Soudan? If a valuable food, why 
have the great captains of industry in America 
placed a ban on liquor so far as their em- 
ployees are concerned? ‘These are not sen- 
timental temperance fanatics who are trying 
“to suppress or distort scientific facts.” 

4. But suppose that alcohol is a valuable 
food under certain circumstances. What 
then? Would a food value compensate for 
the terrible havoc which its use occasions? 
If eating rice led to the annual arrest of nearly 
fifty thousand persons in Boston, a single 
file of wretched humanity longer than from 
the State House to Salem, would there not be 
a stop put to its use? If drinking water out 
of a certain well caused one death in acom- 
munity, how quickly it would be covered or 
filled! But the record against every saloon 
in Boston for every week is on an average 
about like this: ten drunks; one arrest for 
drunkenness; many days’ labor lost; some 
women driven to hard labor; some children 
kept from school; sickness occasioned here 
and there, and other innumerable miseries! 
Now I ask, Even if a valuable food, is it wise 
to use it, such being the results? 

5. Just a glance at this subject from an- 
other angle. When I read not long ago of 
the action of alcohol on the lipoids (simul- 
taneously discovered recently by Overton 
and Meyer), the fatty substances which 
coat all the tissues and fibres of the human 
body, I did as my custom is in all such cases. 
I wrote to specialists of world renown, to 
‘make sure of the facts, in order that I might 


avoid the “untruth and half-truth,’’ which 
disturb our ‘Social Settler.” The most 
- satisfactory reply came from my dear friend 
‘Prof. J. J. Abel of Johns Hopkins University, 
‘than whom there is no better authority in 
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alcohol destroys these lipoids, uncovering 
the telegraph and trolley wires of our system, 
and so deranging it that the user is deceived 
while he actually loses vital energy! Howa 
drink that so operates can be set down as a 
safe and valuable food is more than I can 
understand. JosEPH H. CRookEr. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 
REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 
The Old Year and the New. 


The last fortnight in the old year, long 
anticipated as likely to furnish the first real 
vacation in two years, proved to be as busy 
as any other period, only two days being 
found for rest, and that enforced by physical 
conditions. On Christmas Sunday a visit 
was made to the Church of the Disciples, 
in whose Sunday school the new Christmas 
service took form. It was interesting’ to 
hear this service rendered by those who had 


Fellowship for Social Justice 


The resolutions on Social Justice, recently adopted by 
the General Conference at Washington, D.C., have been 
printed under the heading, “Our Platform,” by “the 
Fellowship” and may be ordered at the rate of 25 
cents a hundred by addressing the secretary, F. K. Gifford, 
Sandwich, Mass. Large cards, 22 x 28 inches, may be had 
at 25 cents apiece. 

F. K. Grerorp, Secretary. 


8 eg J. T. SUNDERLAND is prepared to 

supply pulpits for limited periods. Pre- 
fers not to make engagements for less than four 
Sundays. Besides sermons, he offers many lec- 
tures, single and in series, illustrated and other. 
Address, 22 West Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Deaths, 


PHELAN. Died in Portland, Me., Jan 12, ror2, 
Ellen Catherine Childs, widow of the late Rev. William T, 
Phelan, aged 69 years, 7 months, and 21 days. 


MITCHELL.—In Plymouth, Mass., January 6, Thomas 
S. Mitchell, aged 94 years, 4 months. 


Mr. Mitchell was born in Freeport, Me., lived in Boston 
in his youth, and in 1850 went to California, where he en- 
gaged in business, making several return visits by way of 
Panama. Later, he settled in Providence, R.I., and fifteen 
years ago made his home in Plymouth. 

Early in life he acquired and cultivated a taste for the 
best literature, and recently found great pleasure in giving 
his collection of standard works to the Public Library in 
Hanson, the home of his wife. 

With a determined mind and a strong personality, he 
clung to his early faith, always calling himself a Channing 
Unitarian. 

Mr. Mitchell won many friends, who highly esteemed 
him in the old Pilgrim town of Plymouth. Copy “a ss 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as her own. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


[NVALIDS or elderly people looking for a pleasant, 
comfortable home write to Mrs. Clara C, Russell, Lan- 


caster, Mass. References. 


PEEASANT home for invalids, elderly people, or con- 
valescents. Home comforts, best of care. Terms rea- 
sonable. Miss Grant, 17 Oak Street, Belmont, Mass., or 
telephone Belmont, 302-M. 


Unique eleven weeks Naples to Scotland Coaching 
trips; Automobile through Chateau Country. June 22nd, 
1912, $660.00. Write to-day for Program. Mrs. Beckwith, 
85 Sickles Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


FREE TOURS TO EUROPE in return for en- 
listing your friend’s interest in our delightful trips. 
Every assistance furnished. Write to-day for our 
| programmes and plan, Rev. Grorce F. Nason, Box B, 


heads of great hospitals, and three at least the world. He confirmed the statement that | Wilmington,‘Del. 
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compiled it and had previously tested its 
every part. The result was eminently 
satisfactory, as is everything connected with 
this admirably organized school. 

The following Sunday—the last in the 
year—the president was with Rev. A. P. 
Reccord in his church at Springfield, Mass. 
The day was extremely stormy, but a large 
proportion of the members of the school 
were able to be present and listen to addresses 
by the president of the Society and by Miss 
Lillian B. Poor, who on that occasion closed 
her three months of service for the Society. 
These two addresses took so much from the 
Sunday-school hour that it was not possible 
to observe satisfactorily the workings of the 
school, which is considered one of the best 
organized and equipped schools in our 
fellowship. Mr. Reccord has for many 
years held a foremost place among Sunday- 
school workers, having been a pioneer in 
graded work, and maintaining always a 
high standard in both the organization and 
education of his young people. 

The first day of the new year a meeting 
of the board of directors was held, where 
many affairs of moment were considered, 
the meeting merging into the general recep- 
tion held in the building in the late after- 
noon. 

On Wednesday, the 3d, the president 
addressed the Alliance at Jamaica Plain, 
where a renewed interest in the Sunday school 
has accompanied distinct advances in method. 
On Friday between fifty and sixty members 
of the Franklin (N.H.) Alliance heard the 
president’s word, which considered not only 
the interests of the Sunday school, but of the 
Weirs Sunday School Institute, to be held 
in August. On Friday evening, again, 
under the auspices of the local Alliance, a 
meeting was held in Chicopee, Mass. The 
following day, one of the coldest and most 
inclement of the season, the president 
returned to New Hampshire, reaching 
Laconia in the late afternoon, but finding the 
Alliance still in session after two hours of 
waiting for the delayed train. After the 
address a long session of the officers of the 
Weirs Institute was held and a later train 
taken to Concord, N.H., where once more, 
despite the extreme cold, a considerable 
number of the workers and friends of the 
Concord Sunday school assembled to listen 
to another hour-long address, followed by 
conference. An agreeable feature of this 
session was the presence of the superintend- 
ents of the Congregational and Methodist 
Sunday schools of the city. 

On Sunday, January 7, the president 
preached in the Concord church, observing, 
as on the previous Sunday at Springfield, 
a strikingly large proportion of men in the 
congregation. ‘The school was visited after- 
wards and found what was to be expected 
from the admirable corps of workers en- 
listed,—a school of unusually thorough or- 
ganization and excellent spirit. The follow- 
ing day an address was made before the 
Quincy (Mass.) Alliance. 

The results of much exposure required 
the cancellation of an engagement at Berlin, 
Mass., on the 9th; but on the roth the 
Arlington Street (Boston) Alliance was met, 
and on the evening of Thursday, the 11th, 
an address was made in Marlboro, Mass., 
before the Sunday School Workers Union, 
an organization including the pastors, officers, 
and teachers of all denominations repre- 
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sented in that city. ‘This Union has had a 
remarkable history for four years and is 
as strong and promising as ever. 

The outlook of the Society for the new 
year is full of hope. Many have shown 
interest in the proposed increase of the income 
of the Society to $12,000, a sum absolutely 
necessary to the adequate prosecution of 
the work waiting to be done. It is becoming 
more and more widely felt that the limited 
support and consequent inadequacy of our 
denominational work in religious education 
is neither creditable to our standing among 
the denominations nor promising for the 
future of our own church. Whether our 
limited equipment for religious education 
is compared with our equipment in general 
missionary activities or with the number of 
persons engaged in Sunday-school work in 
other denominations, the result is the same. 
A new day must dawn and a new understand- 
ing of the real place of religious education 
among church and denominational activities 
must become established among us before 
we can hope to reach the fulness of our 
power as a people or do our appointed work 
in bringing in the kingdom of God. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In King’s Chapel on Monday, January 22, 
at 2.30 P.M., Prof. W. W. Fenn will deliver 
the Lowell Institute Lecture on ‘‘ The Theol- 
ogy of Contemporary Religion apart from 
the Church.” Rev. Palfrey Perkins will 
conduct the mid-week service on Wednesday, 
January 24, at 12 M. 


Women will meet Monday, Jan. 22, 1912, 
at 10.30 AM., in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, instead of at 25 Beacon 
Street, as previously announced. All Al- 
liance members interested are cordially 
invited to be present. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference will be held Jan- 
uary 24 and 25, with the First Congrega- 
tional Society, Leominster, Mass., Rev. 
F. J. Gauld, minister. Wednesday evening, 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright will give an 
address on Social Religion. ‘Thursday morn- 
ing addresses on ‘‘The Religious Outlook”’ 
will be given by Rev. J. P. MacCarthy, 
Ph.D., of Waltham, and Rev. A. M. Rihbany, 
with discussion led by Rev. William D. Wilkie 
of Athol. In the afternoon Rev. E. §S. 
Forbes will speak on ‘‘ The Coming Church,” 
with discussion opened by Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins. ; 
Meetings. 


New York Leacuk.—A large audience 
attended the meeting at the Lenox Avenue 
Church on Friday, the 5th of January. It 
seemed almost an omen of the success of 
the year that this opening meeting should 
have brought forth such numbers as wit- 
nesses to the strength of the organization. 
Great interest was aroused by the fact that 
three addresses were to be given by Rev. 
Henry Foote, who was to speak on “ Unita- 
rian Churches in College Towns,” Mrs. 
Peterson on ‘‘ Dix House as a Social Centre,” 
and Rev. William S, Key on “Circuit 
Preaching in North Carolina,’ The League 
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felt honored by the presence of these three 
people, noted because of the splendid work 
they are doing in building up and fostering 
the spirit of Unitarianism wherever it may 
be planted, or starting the very beginnings 
and then watching the growth of the new 
movements. Mr. Foote spoke briefly of 
the work of the Department of Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
of his visits through the country to lend a 
hand. Mrs. Peterson and Mr. Key confined 
their talk to the rural district in Eastern 
North Carolina, where their work is located. 
The New York League is in the twenty-fifth 
year of its éxisténce, and will commemorate it 
with a dinner in March, to which it is hoped 
that all interested in the work will come. 
Men, as well as women, are to be guests. 
The next meeting will be held at 11 A.M., on 
Friday, February 2, at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn. The subject, ‘“Muni- 
cipal Housekeeping,’’ will be handled by 
Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane. All are 
cordially welcome. 


Tue Cxnricaco Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The regular meeting was at Unity Church 
Jan. 4, 1912, the president, Mrs. J. D. Sper- 
ling, presiding. ‘The speaker, Mr. John H. 
Witter, former chief probation officer of 
the Juvenile Court, spoke of ‘‘The Child and 
the Law.” Mr. Witter read many extracts 
from the Illinois Statutes of the laws per- 
taining to children from a Manual of Juvenile 
Laws, compiled by Mr. Smoote, and for 
sale at Hull House. The speaker first de- 
fined the juvenile laws as an attempt to deal 
more intelligently with the child than is 
possible when the same laws govern children 
that were prepared for adults. The attempt 
is now being made to control the child 
legally as a parent would at home, using 
preventive methods first, whenever possible, 
instead of laws to punish the child after he 
has transgressed. In the State of Illinois 
the county judge of all counties under five 
hundred thousand inhabitants is also the 
juvenile judge. 

Cook County is the one exception to this, 
the juvenile judge here being elected by 
vote of the other judges. Thus the juvenile 
judge is in all cases but this one directly 
elected by the people. Under the new Ju- 
venile Court law, which went into effect July, 
1911, his jurisdiction is over all dependent, 
delinquent, and neglected males under seven- 
teen and females under eighteen. These boys 
and girls may be put under the care of a 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used fo give 
een temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last ix the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20%. 

Total expense increased 18%, 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vice-PresweEnt, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

Secretary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Direcrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Aliston Burr, Mrs, Philip V. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 
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probation officer or they may be paroled to a 


reputable citizen who will volunteer to keep 
in touch with and befriend them, or they 
may be sent to a home, the last, however, 
only for extreme cases when the child’s own 
home is undesirable. The great effort is to 
deal with unfortunate children out of court, 
if possible, and Mr. Witter stated that 65 
per cent of the cases in the Juvenile Court 
last year were settled without legal procedure. 


This endeavor to keep the child in the home 
with the mother if possible is now greatly 


facilitated by the Funds to Parents Acts, 


which is proving a great help to many worthy 


people. In closing Mr. Witter said that, 
while the laws are good, still they do not go 
far ahead of the public conscience, and it is 
the duty of all to see that the public conscience 
is in advance of the laws. ‘The law is a pre- 


ventive measure to be used as a last resort,— 


the ideal to be attained is to keep the boys 
and girls out of court. An interesting point 
came out in the discussion as to what could 
be done for the thirty thousand minors in 
Illinois between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen who are neither in school nor able to 
find employment. Mr. Witter made a plea 
for the human touch for these boys and girls, 
the fellowship and friendship of those in 
their neighborhoods, even suggesting the 
need of an association which would endeavor 
to reach them and with which the churches 
would work. Although it was a bitterly cold 
day, sixty members and friends were present. 
Luncheon was served at one o’clock. 


Churches. 


Wo..aston, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: This church and its 
allied societies continues to prosper and to 
bear its share in the good works of the com- 
munity. On the Saturday night before 
Christmas were gathered the Sunday-school 
members with parents and friends. The 
auditorium of the church, with its rich holi- 
day decorations and warmth and light, was 
a beautiful setting for the bright eyes and 
smiling faces of the children, ranging in age 
from three years to the young men’s class. 
After half an hour devoted to the singing of 
carols, the kindergarten class led the march 
to the vestry, where each one deposited upon 
a large table’a parcel containing something 
useful,—his offering to some one less fortu- 
nate than himself. Then followed a play by 
young members of the school, which termi- 
nated in a fine Christmas tree, bearing a box 
of candy for each scholar. On Sunday 
morning there was special music and an ap- 
propriate sermon, and in the vestry, directly 
after, a Christmas service by the Sunday- 
school, which was attended by many parents 
and friends. Andrea Hofer’s story of the 
Christ Child was told by one of the young 
teachers, and the kindergarten class, which 
meets during the morning service, united 
in this general service. On the last day of 
the year Mr. Horst preached upon the 
“Meaning of the Communion Service,” and 
in a simple and reverent manner the bread 
was broken and the wine poured in the pres- 
ence of the unbroken congregation. Many 
who had been attached to the more common 
form of actual eating and drinking by the 
few in sympathy with this literal carrying 
out of the request of Jesus expressed a sense 
of greater uplift and larger fellowship in this 
symbolic service. An interesting feature of 
i e old pewter 
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service which had given place, of necessity, 


to the individual communion cup which | 


carries with it no dignity and no accumula- 


tion of precious associations as does the cup | 


which may pass from generation to generation 
of faithful communicants. 


WorckSTER, Mass.—The Second Parish 
(First Unitarian Church), Rev. Austin S. 
Garver and Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe: 
Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, recently the min- 


ister of the Unitarian church of Augusta, | 
Me., was installed the fifth minister of the | 


Second Parish on Thursday, January 4. 


Assessors, and was presided over by Rev. 


James De Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury. | 


Following the council, the ministers attend- 


ing and the assessors marched in procession | 


to the old meeting-house on Court Hill, 
where the installation services were held. 
In the absence of Rev. Edward H. Hall, 
D.D., minister of the church from 1869 until 
1882, the invocation was given by Rev. Pal- 
frey Perkins of Brighton. 


order of service was observed: organ prel- | 
ude; anthem by the choir; invocation, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins; doxology; the 


Lord’s Prayer; reading of the Scriptures, 
Rev. Abbot Peterson; Congregational hymn, 
“We love the venerable house’’; sermon, 
Rev. Charles E. Park; anthem by the choir; 
prayer of installation, Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D.; response by the choir; wel- 
come to the pastoral office; Rev. Austin S. 
Garver, minister emeritus, minister of the 
church from 1885 until 1910; response by 
the minister of the church; Rev. Edwin M. 
Slocombe; Congregational hymn, “O Mas- 
ter, let me walk with thee’’; benediction; 
organ postlude. The service was impres- 
sively conducted by the ministers taking 
part in it, all of whom seemed to realize 
how much it meant to the members of this 
old parish, who have had only four minis- 
ters in one hundred and twenty-five years, 
and to the young minister who was taking 
up the work of the pastoral office, and 
to the older minister who was giving up 
the more active duties of his office. Mr. 
Garver, in welcoming Mr. Slocombe to the 
pastoral office, spoke with strong and well- 
controlled feeling of his relations with the 
parish during the past twenty-five years. 
Out of his “long and happy experience,” 
and the similar experience of the three min- 
isters who had preceded him, he assured his 
successor that he would find this parish 
‘Joyal and united, generous in feeling, in- 
dulgent and gentle in judgment, apprecia- 
tive of sincere and earnest effort and never 
disposed to find fault.” Mr. Garver de- 
clared and said that each of the three min- 
isters preceding him had made a similar dec- 
laration, that in all the years of his pastor- 
ate his relationship to the parish had been 
one of perfect harmony, unbroken by a 
single discord. ‘This unbroken tradition of 
more than a century and a quarter he com- 
mitted to the keeping of his successor. 


Personals. 


A correspondent writes that Rev. Silas 
Farrington, whose death was reported in 
last week’s Christian Register, was the min- 
ister in East Bridgewater, Mass., for several 
years prior to 1864, when he was called to 
Janesville, Wis. 


The following | 
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Mr. John A. Bellows is: to deliver in 
Providence, R.I., beginning January 19, a 
course of lectures before the Lend-a-Hand 
Club of the First Unitarian Church (Dr. 
Lord’s) on “Recent Symbolical and Alle- 
gorical Dramas’ and ‘Kipling and the 


| Poetic Revolution.’’ 


On Thursday, January 11, Mrs. Oscar 


| Fay Adams addressed the Branch Alliance 


of the First Church, Boston, on “‘ Adequate 
Ritual in Unitarian Churches.’”’ In the in- 
vitation to the meeting was added: ‘‘Faith- 


|ful readers of the Christian Register have 


The Council met at the home of Francis H.|_—, ; ; : : ; 
|not failed to notice several most interesting 


Dewey, Esq., chairman of the Board of| 


articles dealing with the comparison and 
careful analysis of the customs of church 
worship actually in vogue among our New 
England churches, and offering many items 
of intelligent and wholly sympathetic crit- 
icism. ‘These articles are from the pen of 
Mr. Adams, and are based upon personal 
visits to the churches in question, and rep- 
resent the personal impressions of a thought- 
ful and open-minded observer.. Mr. Adams’s 
address before our Alliance will be based 
upon this same mass of data and personal 


| observation of actual conditions, which he 


has collected by means of his most interest- 


|ing ‘Pilgrimages,’ as he calls them, to our 


various New England churches. ‘Those who 
give themselves the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
Adams will be well repaid for whatever 
effort it costs them.” It is probable that 
Mr. Adams will give the same address before 
other Branch Alliances. He may be ad- 
dressed at 1 Willow Street, Boston. 


The Tuckerman School. 


As a pioneer in State work for the care of 
crippled children, Massachusetts has taken 
a long, forward step in the establishment of 
the School for Crippled Children at Canton. 

Dr. John T. Fish, who is at the head of 
the school, in his talk on Thursday morning 
explained the reasons for its establishment 
both as a humane and as an economic 
measure. Special cases of curable and of 
permanent deformities were described, and 
at the end of his very interesting talk Dr. 
Fish spoke of the need of an organization 
which shall help the graduates of the Canton 
school to find and keep employment for 
which they may have been trained, thus 
helping to prevent what might otherwise 
easily be many added cases of poverty and 
pauperism. 

Miss Poor’s Story-telling Class is at 10.30 
Saturday mornings. ‘The fee of $5 for this 
course, to continue twelve Saturdays, is a 
departure from the regular free classes on 
this day. The instruction is not measured 
by the fee, for it is worth much more. 

To the 9.30 Saturday lessons all are wel- 
come, 


An Important Meeting. 


Dr. Booker T. Washington, Miss Maria 
Baldwin, and others are to speak at the 
annual meeting of the Robert Gould Shaw 
House. 

The meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Vendome, Boston, on Tuesday, January 23, 
at 3.30, All who are interested in furthering 
a better understanding with the colored 
people of Boston are cordially invited. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Wombat is a predestinarian.” ‘What 
on earthis a predestinarian?” ‘Aman who 
believes he’s bound to get run over some day 
by an automobile.”’—Puck. 


“Were you seasick crossing the ocean, 
Pat?” “Oi was turrible sick comin’ over’ 
but nivver a qualm did Oi hov goin’ back.” 
“Really? How do you account for that?” 
“Sure and Oi nivver wint back, yure Honor.” 
Harper's Weekly. 


“And how are these eggs?” asked Mrs. 
De Jay, gazing at the contents of the crate 
through her lorgnette. “Vou can’t beat 
’em,” said the grocer. ‘Mercy!”’ cried 
Mrs. De Jay. ‘‘They’ll never do for me. I 
want eggs for omelettes.”’ 


Two or three young men were exhibiting 
with great satisfaction the results of a day’s 
fishing, whereupon this young woman re- 
marked, very demurely: “ Fish go in schools, 
do they not?” “I believe they do; but why 
do you ask?” ‘Oh, nothing, only I was 
just thinking that you must have broken up 
an infant class.’—Washington Star. 


A teacher, after explaining the meaning of 
the word ‘‘income,” told Johnny to go to 
the blackboard, write a sentence containing 
the new word, and read it aloud to the school. 
And Johnny, his freckled face fairly radiant, 
marched to the board, and after considerable 
thought evolved: ‘“‘In come a cat!”’— 
National Monthly. 


In the Yakima Valley a farm-hand was 
called into the house by his boss during a 


shower. ‘“‘But a little sprinkle doesn’t 
bother me,” the man protested. “I can 
work along just the same.” ‘That isn’t 


the point,” said the farmer. ‘‘Next time it 
showers you come right into the house. I 
want every drop on my _ land.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


The candidate for the position of ioco- 
motive fireman had studied the impressive 
figures showing the loss from waste of coal 
and oil. The first question in the verbal 
examination was what he would do if he 
found his freight train confronted by an 
on-coming passenger. He hesitated only a 
moment, then replied: ‘‘I’d grab a lump of 
coal in one hand, the oil-can in the other and 
jump for my life.’’—-Success. 


Bobby, aged four, often called on his 
nearest neighbor, Mrs. Brown, who usually 
gave him cookies. If she forgot it, he some- 
times reminded her. His father told him 
he must not do so any more. A day or two 
later Bobby came home with cooky crumbs 
in evidence. “Have you been begging 
cookies from Mrs, Brown again?”’ asked his 
father rather sternly. ‘‘No,”’ said Bobby. 
“JT didn’t beg forany. I just said ,‘This house 
smells as if it were full of cookies, but what 
is that to me?’”’ 


At a Scotch dinner every one had con- 
tributed to the entertainment but Dr. 
MacDonald. ‘‘Come, come, doctor,’’ said 
the chairman, but the doctor protested: 
“My voice is altogether unmusical and 
resembles the sound caused by the act of 
rubbing a brick along the panels of a door.” 
The company attributed this to the doctor’s 
modesty. ‘Very well,” said he finally, “‘if 
you can stand it, lam willing.” There was a 
painful silence as the doctor sat down, 
broken at length by the voice of a braw Scot 
at the end of the table. “‘Mon,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘your singing’s not up to much, but 
your veracity’s just awful. You’re richt 
about that brick.’’ 
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Opens with foot. No freezing; no odor. Saves the 


price of battered cans. 
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Ash Barrel 
Outwears All Others. 


Great strength without weight. No unsanitary corruga~ 
tions. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed.Circular free. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofy‘ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


GEO. H: ELEIS Gee 


PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON 


Educational. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR 20s. Lo: 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. G. R. Wutre, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, nn. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, too miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
rivileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PaRKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. KrmBatt, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals ¢ 
John MacDuifie (Harvard) 
Mrs. Johm MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive housesin beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. | 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


